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Boston,  December  31,  1917. 
To  the  School  Committee: 

I  submit   herewith   the   thirty-sixth  annual   report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools*. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN   B.  DYER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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OF  SCHOOLS. 


I.     INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  set  forth  the  developments 
in  the  school  system  of  Boston  during  the  present  administra- 
tion. Only  the  more  significant  activities  will  be  touched  upon, 
and  those  only  to  an  extent  such  as  is  necessary  in  a  brief  review 
of  the  past  six  years.  A  summary  of  the  more  important 
matters  given  consideration  is  presented  for  a  bird's-eye  view, 
and  is  followed  with  more  detail  in  the  later  part  of  the  report. 
In  the  appendix  appears  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents and  its  individual  members  for  the  past  year. 

The  general  policies  that  have  been  kept  in  view  during  this 
administrative  period,  and  that  have  been  carried  out  with 
more  or  less  fidelity,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  chief  purpose  of  school  organization  is  to  make  the 
work  of  the  individual  teachers  as  effective  as  possible.  Their 
improvement  is  of  vital  importance.  Their  power  of  initiative 
should  be  given  opportunity.  They  should  be  kept  informed 
as  to  the  purposes  and  progress  of  the  system.  Their  advice 
should  be  sought,  and  their  importance  magnified. 

2.  In  appointing  and  promoting  teachers,  they  should  be 
dealt  with  absolutely  upon  a  merit  basis.  Positions  are  to  be 
filled  with  an  eye  single  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children, 
and  positions  are  not  to  be  created  to  make  places  for  teachers, 
however  worthy.  The  schools  are  for  the  children,  and  the  most 
competent  people  are  to  be  selected  from  whatever  source  they 
are  available.  Necessarily  almost  all  of  these  will  be  from  the 
local  staff,  but  these  should  be  selected  absolutely  upon  merit, 
and  without  personal  favoritism.  In  other  words,  "influence" 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  a  factor  in  securing  positions. 

3.  In  developing  the  various  activities  there  should  be 
localization  of  authority.  This  does  not  mean  necessarily 
centralization  of  authority,  except  of  that  single  activity.  The 
most  competent  person  available  should  be  selected  to  organize 
and  direct  it,  and  he  should  be  given  freedom  and  support. 
He  should  have  opportunity  to  advise,  and  his  advice  should  not 
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be  rejected  without  serious  consideration.  The  plan  of  having 
directors  of  various  activities  should  be  encouraged.  These 
persons  should  be  real  directors,  and  not  mere  carriers  of  orders 
from  those  higher  up. 

4.  Courses  of  study  should  not  become  static.  They  should 
be  frequently  reconstructed,  keeping  in  mind  the  psychological 
development  of  children  and  the  changing  needs  of  society. 
They  should  be  greatly  simplified,  and  the  essentials  clearly 
emphasized.  The  transitions  to  different  periods,  as  from 
kindergarten  to  primary,  and  from  elementary  to  high  schools, 
should  be  gradual.  The  liberal  studies,  those  which  develop 
thought,  taste,  imagination  and  ideals  of  conduct,  should  not 
be  sacrificed  to  the  merely  practical.  At  the  same  time,  habits 
must  be  recognized  as  of  importance,  and  those  school  exercises 
which  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual habits,  including  the  knowledge  of  essential  facts,  should 
have  a  distinct  place  in  the  school  program.  In  other  words,  a 
course  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  should  provide  the 
children  with  a  balanced  ration. 

5.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  examine  their  results 
impersonally,  and  to  develop  what  may  be  called  the  scientific 
attitude  toward  their  work.  Standards  of  attainment  should 
be  set  up  as  goals,  and  where  children  fall  below  these,  their 
cases  should  be  diagnosed  as  a  physician  does  his  patient. 
Some  of  the  most  important  work  of  the  teacher  cannot  be 
measured,  but  some  parts  can  be  tested,  and  teachers  should 
be  led  to  recognize  tests  as  aids  and  not  as  espionage. 

6.  The  entire  method  of  conducting  a  school,  whether  it 
applies  to  the  pupils  or  to  the  staff  of  teachers,  should  exemphfy 
the  principles  of  democracy.  Whether  it  is  the  administration 
or  the  schoolroom,  the  spirit  should  be  such  as  to  develop 
voluntary  obedience  to  law  and  consideration  for  others.  It 
should  provide  opportunity  for  individual  initiative,  for  free 
expression  and  participation  by  all,  for  the  development  of 
self -direction  and  self-control,  and  for  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment.  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  the  child  should 
come  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  hberty 
under  law,  and  in  the  corporate  spirit  of  the  whole  system  the 
teacher  should  participate  as  an  intelligent  member  of  a  team. 

7.  In  developing  a  school  system  it  is  not  sufficient  to  try 
out  an  activity  in  one  locality,  and  although  it  is  proved  good, 
to  confine  it  to  that;  it  should  be  extended  until  all  parts  of 
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the  community  having  this  need  should  be  provided.  The 
expansion  of  the  various  activities  that  have  become  recognized 
as  legitimate  functions  of  a  school  system  should  be  continued 
until  they  are  city- wide  in  their  operation,  thus  providing  all 
parts  of  the  community  with  equal  opportunity.  This  should 
be  done  intelhgently,  however,  as  some  portions  of  a  community 
have  different  needs  from  others.  There  should  be  adjustment 
according  to  the  needs.  Aggressive  portions  of  a  community 
should  be  restrained  from  having  all  the  advantages  but  equal 
and  exact  justice  should  be  rendered  all. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  various  school  activi- 
ties. The  balance  of  expenditure  among  the  different  depart- 
ments must  be  closely  watched  or  some  activities  will  be 
favored  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  part  must  be  kept  in 
view  in  its  relation  to  the  whole.  This  requires  vision  and 
wisdom  in  school  administration,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  its  most 
delicate  tasks. 

8.  A  school  system  is  not  sufficient  in  itself.  It  should  be 
conducted  upon  a  cooperative  basis,  securing  aid  from  other 
agencies  in  the  city  that  can  perform  certain  functions  better 
than  itself.  As  business  houses  can  teach  business,  as  indus- 
tries can  teach  industry,  as  art  schools  can  teach  art,  and  so 
on,  their  aid  should  be  welcome.  The  educational  system 
should  be  woven  into  the  entire  social  fabric,  not  being  a  dis- 
tinct unit  to  itself,  but  contributing  to  the  effectiveness  of  all, 
and  itself  becoming  effective  through  the  aid  of  all.  The  com- 
munity itself  should  be  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of 
the  schools  and  understand  the  purposes  of  the  various  activi- 
ties. The  home  and  the  school  should  be  closely  knit  together. 
The  function  of  the  home  in  the  training  of  the  cliild  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  Parents'  organizations  should  be  encouraged 
to  the  end  that  there  may  be  intelligent  cooperation  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  between  teachers  and  parents. 

9.  A  school  system  should  make  provision  not  only  for 
normal  or  average  children,  but  also  for  those  types  that  vary 
from  the  norm  in  their  physical,  mental  or  moral  needs. 
Equality  of  opportunity  does  not  mean  identity  or  sameness  of 
opportunity.  Those  with  distinct  needs  should  be  selected  and 
receive  specialized  instruction  and  guidance  that  will  enable 
them  to  become  self-supporting  and  contributing  members  of 
society.  There  should  be  no  junk-heaps  or  wastage  in  an 
efficient  school  system.     Educational  opportunity  should  not 
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be  confined  to  the  fortunate  few  who  can  remain  in  school  con- 
tinuously. There  is  a  special  obligation  to  those  who  must  go 
to  work  at  an  early  age  to  help  them  to  remove  their  deficien- 
cies, and  to  assist  them  to  find  themselves,  and  connect  up  with 
life  in  a  way  that  will  enable  them  to  make  the  most  of  their 
abilities.  Young  workers  should  have  frequent  vocational 
counsel,  educational  opportunity,  and  continuous  oversight 
until  they  are  well  started  on  a  life  career. 

Concerning  these  matters  of  general  policy  it  is  quite  possible 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  I  do  not  assume  that  they 
are  all  accepted  with  unanimity,  nor  that  they  have  been  fully 
accomplished  in  practice,  but  they  represent  in  some  degree 
the  leading  purposes  of  the  superintendent;  and  in  the  light  of 
these  basal  ideas  the  significance  of  the  changes  and  the 
characteristics  in  the  development  of  the  last  six  years  in  this 
school  system  will  be  understood. 

II.     SUMMARY  OF  THINGS  UNDERTAKEN  IN  THE 
PRESENT  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  following  is  a  brief  review  or  epitome  of  developments 
in  the  school  system  in  the  past  six  years.  A  full  and  complete 
cUscussion  of  many  of  them  has  appeared  in  preceding  reports 
and  is  not  repeated  here. 

1.  Professional  Attitude  of  Teachers. —  Many  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment offered  and  large  response;  more  than  one  thousand  taking  courses 
this  year;  nmnerous  councils  of  teachers  to  assist  in  selecting  textbooks 
and  revising  studies;  sympathetic  relations  between  teachers  and  adminis- 
tration established;  advisory  coimcil  composed  of  heads  of  teachers' 
organizations  cooperating  with  the  superintendent;  certifications  simpli- 
fied, reheving  teachers  from  needless  re-examinations:  grievances  adjusted; 
promotions  made  on  basis  of  merit;  teachers  informed  upon  purposes  of 
the  administration;  probably  never  greater  good  will  and  progressive 
activity  among  teachers  than  at  present.     (See  page  13  of  this  report.) 

2.  Courses  of  Study. —  The  course  in  almost  every  department  reorgan- 
ized and  simplified,  teachers  participating  in  revising  courses  and  setting 
up  standards  of  attainment;  essential  subjects  emphasized  and  a  muiimum 
of  facts  insisted  upon;  drill  work  distinguished  from  developmental  work. 
(For  thu-ty-seven  courses  developed  or  reconstructed,  see  page  26  of 
this  report.) 

3.  Normal  School. —  Reorganization  upon  a  three-year  basis  instead 
of  two,  radically  changing  the  character  of  the  instruction;  college  credit 
for  all  cultural  courses;  three-year  training  course  for  kindergarten- 
primary  teachers;  another  for  elementary  teachers;  and  the  one-year 
course  for  college  graduates  modified  to  give  opportunity  for  trauiing  for 
high   school   teaching;    the   Model   School  reorganized   to   give   definite 
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observation  for  Normal  students;  the  practice  work  placed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practice  and  Training;  the  time  of  practice  extended  to  five 
months,  and  the  conditions  of  practice  teaching  made  as  real  as  possible. 

4.  High  schools  reorganized,  standardizing  the  work  of  teachers  on 
a  pupil-hour  basis  and  eliminating  many  oversized  and  undersized  classes; 
courses  of  study  investigated  by  committee  and  reorganized  upon  a  cur- 
riculum basis  instead  of  the  former  elective  system;  rank  of  junior  assistants 
created  for  training  probationary  high  school  teachers;  heads  of  depart- 
ments limited  to  those  that  are  so  large  as  to  require  supervision ;  numerous 
vocational  courses  introduced;  cooperation  of  industries  secured  in  train- 
ing boj's  in  the  industrial  courses;  cooperation  of  stores  secured  for  training 
girls  in  salesmanship;  Director  of  Salesmanship  appointed  to  coordinate 
store  practice  with  salesmanship  courses;  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
reorganized  on  an  industrial  instead  of  manual  arts  basis;  a  Clerical 
School  established  upon  the  business  college  plan  to  prepare  girls  for 
clerical  work;  entire  commercial  course  of  general  high  schools  reorganized 
to  have  definite  outcome  in  salesmanship,  stenography  or  bookkeeping; 
high  school  attendance  increased  from  twelve  to  seventeen  thousand,  over- 
crowding buildings;  site  purchased  for  new  Latin  school  for  boys;  addi- 
tions to  Brighton  High  School,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  and  Hyde 
Park  High  School;  new  buildings  for  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts  completed;  plan  devised  to  relieve  pressure 
on  high  schools  and  greatly  reduce  expense  by  instituting  the  intermediate 
school  plan. 

5.  The  Intermediate  Schools. — •  Work  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  so  adjusted  as  to  eliminate  the  abrupt  transition  from  elementary 
to  high  schools:  foreign  languages  introduced  in  thirty  elementary  dis- 
tricts, to  be  taught  by  conversational  or  direct  method;  courses  in  English, 
science  and  mathematics  constructed  on  the  junior  high  school  plan; 
ninth  grades  established  in  elementary  buildings  where  accommodations 
permitted;  departmental  plan  of  teaching  greatly  extended;  an  inter- 
mediate certificate  established;  eight  councils  formed  of  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  on  specific  subjects;  courses  for  teachers  provided  to 
prepare  them  for  the  new  form  of  work ;  almost  aU  the  districts  now  reached 
in  at  least  seventh  and  eighth  grades ;  high  schools  relieved  of  800  of  their 
first-year  pupOs;  elementary  buildings  being  constructed  to  accommodate 
intermediate  schools;  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  plan  recog- 
nized by  School  Committee,  and  to  be  developed  to  provide  for  industrial 
and  prevocational  courses  as  well  as  for  academic  courses. 

6.  Elementary  Schools. —  Much  attention  given  to  the  fundamental 
branches;  standards  set  up  in  penmanship  for  students  to  accomplish  and 
all  the  teachers  required  to  qualify;  12,000  pins  and  diplomas  given 
last  year  for  individual  excellence,  undoubtedly  the  best  penmanship  in 
the  history  of  Boston  schools;  arithmetic  standards  of  speed  and  accuracy 
established  for  various  grades  in  fundamental  operations,  standard  tests 
given  each  year  to  show  deficiencies,  and  an  improvement  of  17  per  cent 
attained;  spelling  greatly  simplified,  lists  prepared  for  different  grades,  and 
an  improvement  of  20  per  cent  in  spelling  attained;  standards  for  oral 
reading  prepared  and  competitive  oral  reading  between  classes  and  schools 
participated  in  by  all  districts;  geography  and  history  greatly  simphfied; 
rapid  advancement  classes  introduced  for  quick  children,  and  defective 
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children  mostly  segregated  for  separate  treatment;  size  of  classes  reduced 
from  44  to  a  little  over  40  by  appointment  of  60  additional  teachers  this 
year;  home  and  school  organizations  recognized  by  the  Board  and  a 
manager  appointed;  combinations  of  small  districts  proposed  to  make 
larger  working  units  and  materially  save  expense;  seven  smaller  districts 
reorganized  into  four. 

7.  Exceptional  Children. —  Children  who  vary  from  the  type  given 
especial  consideration  by  establishing  "special  classes"  in  nearly  every 
district;  classes  for  defective  eyesight  in  three  centers;  37  classes  for 
stammerers  in  seven  centers;  for  tubercular  children  at  the  Mattapan 
Hospital;  for  rapid  moving  children  in  several  districts;  for  disciphnary 
needs  in  one  center;  and  for  non-English  speaking  children  in  32  classes. 

There  were  12  classes  for  special  children  (defective)  in  1912;  there 
are  now  63.  Three  centers  have  been  provided,  one  for  girls  and 
two  for  boys,  for  the  older  children  from  special  classes  who  should  have 
especial  industrial  education;  a  follow-up  teacher  to  see  that  when  these 
children  leave  school  they  get  suitable  occupation,  and  in  general  to  look 
after  them  after  they  leave  school.  The  thousand  children  in  these  classes 
are  carefully  selected  by  an  expert  physician  after  careful  examination. 

The  Parental  School,  formerly  conducted  by  the  city  at  an  expense  of 
more  than  $50,000  per  year,  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  children  dis- 
tributed among  prevocational  centers  in  the  city,  and  given  special  atten- 
tion, with  the  result  that  one  disciplinary  class  of  seventeen  is  now  left 
in  place  of  the  former  Parental  School  of  several  hundred. 

The  prevocational  centers  established  in  some  10  districts  have 
been  greatly  developed  not  only  to  provide  for  truant  children  but  for  a 
large  number  of  children  who  are  not  bookish  but  have  strong  motor 
tendencies,  taking  boys  who  are  behind  in  their  studies  and  giving  them  a 
large  variety  of  industrial  work,  and  associating  their  book  work  with  this. 
About  12  classes  for  this  type  of  work  have  also  been  provided  for  girls. 

8.  The  Kindergarten. —  Full  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
kindergarten  not  only  as  an  educational  process  for  children  but  for 
mothers  also;  age  of  admission  raised  one  year  and,  nevertheless,  a  greatly 
increased  attendance  requiring  appointment  of  more  than  40  additional 
teachers;  home  visiting  emphasized  and  syllabus  prepared  by  the  depart- 
ment of  such  importance  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  has 
asked  for  copies  for  distribution;  kindergartens  equipped  with  newer 
materials  and  the  director  made  a  member  of  the  Cormnittee  on  Inspection 
of  Plans  for  Elementary  School  Buildings;  a  Montessori  kindergarten  con- 
ducted for  two  years  experimentally  to  secure  its  contribution  to  infant 
education;  attention  given  to  making  a  gradual  transition  from  kinder- 
garten to  the  grades:  first,  by  having  kindergarten  teachers  assist  in  primary 
classes  in  the  afternoons;  second,  by  estabUshing  a  kindergarten-primary 
course  in  the  Normal  School  for  training  teachers;  third,  by  an  improve- 
ment course  for  primary  teachers  based  on  kindergarten  principles. 

9.  Manual  Training  and  Household  Arts. —  Departments  imited  under 
one  assistant  superintendent,  and  directors  given  charge  of  the  high  school 
work  in  these  subjects;  strong  emphasis  given  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
pupils  and  coimecting  with  the  home  through  making  practical  and  useful 
things;  the  prevocational  type  of  work  developed  in  each  department; 
arrangements  in  new  buildings  to  provide  for  a  distinct  prevocational 
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course  paralleling  the  academic  course  in  Grades  VII  to  IX;  household 
arts  courses  introduced  in  general  high  schools;  manual  training  courses 
in  high  schools  displaced  by  industrial  courses;  production  of  articles  to 
be  used  in  schools,  25  per  cent  of  the  eighth  grade  work  being  done  for  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission;  prevocational  work  for  boys  organized  on  six- 
hour  day  and  academic  work  related  to  the  shop  work;  improvement 
courses  for  teachers  in  this  type  of  work  and  certificates  and  salaries 
adjusted  to  secure  superior  teachers. 

10.  Gardening. —  Courses  for  our  teachers  given  by  Amherst  Agricul- 
tural College,  with  large  attendance;  appointed  director  and  supervisors  of 
home  gardening;  37  districts  participating;  10,000  home  gardens,  3,000 
park  gardens  and  twelve  school  gardens  during  the  past  year;  supervision 
of  all  of  these  throughout  the  summer.  Product  estimated  at  over  $30,000; 
expense  to  the  School  Committee  less  than  $5,000. 

11.  Art. —  Arrangement  with  Art  Museum  to  offer  a  vocational  art 
course,  admitting  100  selected  high  school  students  a  year,  course  accredited 
by  high  schools  the  same  as  other  courses  and  expenses  borne  in  part  by  the 
School  Department;  advisory  councQ  appointed  and  revision  of  course  in 
harmony  with  their  suggestions,  with  less  stress  on  imitation  and  dictation 
and  more  on  imagination  and  freedom  of  expression;  art  course  at  the 
Normal  School  given  by  the  staff  who  supervise  the  elementary  work; 
art  teaching  in  the  intermediate  classes  to  be  by  especially  gifted  teachers; 
many  courses  in  art  provided  for  improving  the  teachers. 

12.  Music. —  Course  greatly  simplified;  more  songs  and  less  technique; 
advisory  council  provided  new  course  for  the  first  four  grades ;  high  school 
credit  given  for  outside  study  of  music  upon  examination  by  competent 
and  disinterested  persons;  violin  classes  in  elementary  schools  under  an 
assistant  director  with  seven  assistants. 

13.  Medical  Inspection  and  Hygiene. —  The  work  formerly  done  by  the 
Board  of  Health  was  assumed  by  the  School  Department  in  1915;  43 
school  physicians  appointed  who  visit  schools  every  day  in  the  morning; 
106,000  pupUs  examined  the  past  year;  hygienic  condition  of  schools 
reported  by  physicians;  all  children  going  to  work  physically  examined; 
director  gives  special  instruction  to  Normal  School  seniors,  and  candidates 
for  teaching  are  personally  examined;  a  program  for  open-air  classes  pre- 
pared and  attendants  appointed  to  prepare  lunches;  open-window  ventila- 
tion insisted  upon  in  all  schools;  instruction  in  mouth  hygiene  given  by 
Dental  Hygiene  Council  of  Massachusetts;  cooperation  of  dental  clinics; 
500  children  taken  weekly  to  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  alone;  total 
number  treated  in  clinics  and  by  private  dentists  during  the  year,  26,000; 
attention  of  nurses  concentrated  on  small  children  to  clean  up  dental 
defects  in  every  third  grade  by  June,  1918;  several  classes  now  completed; 
defects  of  vision  reduced  from  31  per  cent  in  1907  to  11  per  cent  in  1917; 
27,000  home  visits  by  nurses  in  1917;  8,000  talks  on  hygiene  in  homes  and 
9,000  in  class  rooms;  20,000  visits  to  clinics;  all  cases  with  tubercular 
tendencies  carefully  followed  up,  likewise  cardiac  troubles;  three  teachers 
appointed  for  tubercular  children  in  hospitals. 

14.  Physical  Training. —  High  school  teachers  of  physical  training  given 
the  inspection  and  supervision  of  elementary  schools  through  weekly  visits; 
proper  posture  and  good  carriage  given  much  attention;  playgrounds 
extended  and  teachers  selected  by  examination;  69  school  or  public  play- 
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grounds  under  supervision  last  summer;  badge  contests  instituted  in 
elementary  schools  to  develop  every  individual;  professional  coaches  of 
athletics  eliminated  in  high  schools  and  the  teacher-coach  plan  substituted; 
military  drill  investigated  by  a  committee  of  military  authorities  and 
changes  suggested  looking  toward  a  system  of  physical  training;  a  state- 
wide system  now  under  consideration. 

15.  Vocational  Guidance. —  A  vocational  information  department  was 
temporarily  organized  in  1913,  and  a  counselor  appointed  in  each  school 
district,  various  outside  organizations  cooperating,  especially  the  Boston 
Placement  Bureau;  department  organized  on  permanent  basis  in  1916, 
with  director  and  two  assistants;  the  Placement  Bureau  taken  over  in 
1917;  three  functions  of  the  department  now  are  advising  children  with 
regard  to  school  opportunities,  ascertaining  opportunities  for  work  in 
the  city  and  advising  children  concerning  them,  and  placing  children  in 
positions  and  following  them  up  to  see  that  they  are  properly  adjusted. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  seeing  that  students  choose  their  courses  in 
school  wisely,  and  that  graduating  students  know  the  opportunities  in 
business  life.  The  number  of  cases  registered  and  followed  up  in  1917 
was  2,160;  number  of  placements,  1,122;  number  of  applicants  for 
employment,  2,489. 

The  importance  of  [this  department  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  because  of  the  great  demand  for  the  services  of 
young  people. 

16.  Industrial  Education. — •  All  the  state-aided  work  organized  under 
one  assistant  superintendent;  all  the  productive  work  for  the  Schoolhouse 
Commission  and  the  Supply  Department  organized  under  one  director. 
Industrial  education  has  been  developed  along  three  lines:  first,  the 
cooperation  of  shop  and  school  in  general  high  schools  upon  the  part-time 
plan;  second,  distinctly  trade  school  training;  third,  short  unit  evening 
school  courses.  Cooperative  courses  now  in  five  high  schools,  students 
giving  week  about  in  shop  and  school,  with  a  definite  five-year  course 
provided,  and  apprenticeship  wages,  under  advisory  coimcU  of  labor  and 
employers.  A  new  trade  school  for  boys  erected  and  equipped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  leading  trades  of  the  city;  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
organized  on  an  industrial  basis  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  distributive 
places  in  industry;  evening  trade  work  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
trade  schools  and  arranged  on  short  unit  basis  for  adult  workers;  a  large 
amount  of  the  school  work  made  of  a  productive  character,  the  output 
amounting  to  more  than  $13,000  a  year  in  value. 

17.  Commercial  Education. —  Courses  in  general  high  schools  thoroughly 
organized  and  given  a  definite  outcome  in  accounting,  or  stenography,  or 
salesmanship;  a  clerical  high  school  established  for  girls  who  have  had  at 
least  two  years  of  high  school  education,  fitting  them  for  specific  work 
in  business  houses;  a  new  High  School  of  Commerce  building  completed, 
and  much  work  of  a  practical  character  in  business  houses  and  for  war 
emergencies;  a  Department  of  Salesmanship  organized,  with  a  director 
and  seven  specially  trained  teachers;  arrangements  made  with  stores,  giving 
part  time  in  practical  salesmanship  to  several  hundred  high  school  girls; 
also  classes  in  stores  for  employed  girls  and  boys  by  salesmanship  teachers; 
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high  school  commercial  students  given  practical  training  as  clerical  assistants 
to  elementary  masters  and  to  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement. 

18.  Continuation  School. — -A  law  secured  making  attendance  compul- 
sory at  the  option  of  the  School  Committee  for  children  who  are  at  work 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age;  prevocational,  trade  extension, 
and  general  continuation  courses  organized  under  a  state-aided  plan; 
teachers  given  special  training  by  the  State;  all  children  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  who  leave  school  are  required  to  attend;  a  registration  of  2,000 
in  1914  has  now  become  nearly  6,000;  work  frequently  investigated  by 
outside  commissions  and  uniformly  approved;  plan  recommended  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  state- wide  adoption. 

19.  Evening  Schools. —  Instead  of  an  elective  system  distinct  courses 
have  been  definitely  outlined  with  home  studj^  lessons;  illiterate  minors 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  required  to  attend,  and  special  attendance 
officers  assigned  to  see  that  they  do;  classes  in  citizenship  in  all  evening 
schools  to  prepare  for  naturalization  papers;  day  school  for  immigrants 
estabhshed  especially  for  adult  foreign  women,  of  whom  440  registered 
the  first  year;  day  school  teachers  made  eligible  for  night  school  service, 
thus  improving  the  quality  of  the  teaching ;  distinct  trade  work  placed  imder 
the  direction  of  the  trade  schools,  and  home  economic  course  under  a 
supervisor  approved  by  the  State.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  immigration, 
the  evening  high  schools  have  held  their  own  in  attendance,  due  to  the  great 
variety  of  opportunities  offered;  the  evening  elementary  schools  have,  of 
course,  greath^  diminished  as  their  attendance  was  made  up  almost 
exclusively  of  foreigners. 

20.  Summer  Review  Schools. —  These  schools  were  established  in  1914 
for  both  high  and  elementary  pupils  to  remove  deficiencies  and  permit 
children  to  go  on  with  their  grades ;  attendance  about  5,000,  of  whom  about 
500  were  high  school  pupils  deficient  in  not  more  than  two  subjects; 
summer  attendance  almost  perfect  (95  per  cent);  80  per  cent  of  those 
registered  in  summer  high  school  have  been  granted  certificates  and  71 
per  cent  of  those  registered  in  elementary  schools.  Last  summer  238 
high  school  pupils  and  3,169  elem^itary  school  children  were  thus  promoted. 
The  summer  school  students  of  the  preceding  years  have  been  carefully 
followed  up  to  see  how  they  sustained  themselves.  Over  70  per  cent  of 
these  pupils  have  held  their  ground;  only  18  per  cent  of  the  summer  review 
pupils  of  last  year  returned  this  year,  8  per  cent  of  two  years  ago,  and  but  1 
per  cent  of  three  years  ago,  showing  that  the  deficiencies  of  these  pupils 
have  been  permanently  remedied.  A  counselor  has  been  appointed  in 
each  district  through  whom  the  selection  of  pupils  for  summer  review 
schools  has  been  carefully  considered.  The  smnmer  school  teachers  are 
selected  from  the  regular  staff  doing  the  same  grade  of  work. 

Many  questioned  the  advisability  of  this  type  of  school  in  the  beginning, 
but  upon  raising  the  question  as  to  operating  this  school  next  simimer  the 
head  masters  were  apparently  imanimously  in  favor  of  it.  Thousands  of 
om-  children  have  thus  been  saved  a  year,  and  with  very  slight  expense  to 
the  school  department,  the  average  cost  per  child  being  less  than  $4. 

21.  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools. —  School  centers  organized  in 
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1913  as  part  of  Evening  School  Department;  reorganized  as  separate  depart- 
ment mider  a  director  in  1914;  in  the  year  1917  there  were  seven  school 
centers  and  250  meetings  of  a  civic  character  in  other  districts.  The 
pm-pose  of  this  department  is  to  provide  opportunity  for  community 
action  and  participation  along  social  and  civic  lines.  The  school  centers 
have  developed  the  following  activities:  Civic:  forums,  junior  city  councils, 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  parliamentary  law  classes,  Red  Cross  branches; 
social-educational:  orchestras,  bands,  choral  clubs,  dramatic  groups,  con- 
certs, mothers'  and  homemakers'  clubs;  recreational:  basket  ball,  folk 
dancing,  modern  dancing;  industrial:  home  sewing,  embroidery,  knitting, 
home  millinery,  cooking  demonstrations. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  non-English  speaking  residents  of 
Boston  an  historical  lecture  course  in  seven  languages  was  given  in  the 
various  immigrant  colonies. 

During  the  past  year  the  development  of  Home  and  School  Associations 
has  been  added  to  the  department. 

The  department  also  meets  the  fixed  charges  involved  in  opening  the 
schoolhouses  for  alumni  gatherings  and  for  such  meetings  as  may  be  called 
by  local  citizens. 

It  is  probable  that  no  city  in  America  has  a  more  eflBcient  organization 
for  the  development  of  community  life  in  connection  with  its  school  system. 

22.  Educational  Investigation. —  Department  established  in  1914.  Its 
work  has  included:  first,  a  system  of  promotion  of  teachers  upon  merit; 
second,  the  supervision  of  the  revision  of  the  elementary  course  of  study, 
eliminating  obsolete  topics,  indicating  major  and  minor  topics,  separating 
matters  of  knowledge  from  matters  of  technique,  indicating  the  minimum 
of  accomplishment  in  different  subjects;  third,  a  series  of  tests  given  in 
all  schools,  setting  up  standards  of  attainment  for  fundamental  branches, 
and  providing  the  pupU  with  a  personal  record  so  that  he  may  discover 
his  own  weakness,  and  through  self-emulation  and  individual  effort  bring 
himself  up  to  the  standard  of  his  age  and  grade;  fourth,  the  training  of 
Normal  School  students  in  educational  measurement  so  that  they  may 
understand  its  purposes  and  methods;  fifth,  various  special  subjects 
such  as  budget  making,  high  school  organization,  intermediate  organiza- 
tion, economy  in  the  use  of  supplies,  and  a  comparison  of  salaries  with 
other  cities. 

23.  Work  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. —  Definite  assignment  of 
major  topics  to  each  assistant  superintendent  over  a  series  of  years,  one 
beipg  given  the  problems  of  Idndergarten  and  primary,  another  the  gram- 
mar grades,  another  the  intermediate  grades,  another  the  high  school 
grades,  and  another  vocational  education;  the  departments  clustered  in 
related  groups  under  assistant  superintendents  according  to  their  major 
topics;  each  topic  and  each  department  brought  before  the  entire  Board 
of  Superintendents  whenever  any  radical  change  is  contemplated.  The 
specialization  of  the  work  of  assistant  superintendents  has  greatly  pro- 
moted the  progress  of  the  various  school  activities.  A  report  upon  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  upon  the  work  of  each  assistant 
superintendent  is  to  be  found  m  the  appendix  of  this  report  and  is  worthy 
of  special  examination. 

24.  War  Work. —  The  schools  have  participated  in  war  emergency 
work  in  the  following  ways:   by  giving  lessons  upon  conservation  of  food 
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and  fuel  and  distributing  all  matters  sent  by  the  Government;  by  partici- 
pating in  the  Liberty  Loan  and  War  Savings  Stamp  sales;  by  cooperating 
with  the  State  in  enlisting  high  school  boys  for  farm  service  in  camps;  by 
developing  home  gardening  upon  a  large  scale,  in  which  at  least  13,000 
pupils  participated;  by  joining  the  Junior  Red  Cross  organization  and 
also  by  participating  very  largely  in  Red  Cross  work;  by  speciahzing  in 
the  product  of  the  manual  training  and  household  arts  departments;  by 
the  assistance  of  hundreds  of  our  teachers  and  students  in  the  work  of 
registration  connected  with  Army  enrollment;  and  by  lending  our  National 
Government  the  services  of  many  of  our  ablest  teachers  in  training  work- 
men and  in  other  government  positions.  More  than  fifty  have  entered 
the  service  in  some  capacity. 

In  endeavoring  to  compress  the  constructive  work  of  the 
last  six  years  into  twenty-four  topics,  I  have  undoubtedly 
omitted  many  items  that  are  worthy  of  consideration,  but 
sufficient  has  been  given  to  show  that  it  has  been  a  period  of 
progress  and  not  of  retrogression. 

III.     RELATING  TO  THE  TEACHING  STAFF  AND  ITS 

WORK. 
In  developing  a  large  complex  school  system  so  much  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  new  projects  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  infant  activities  that  there  is  always  danger  of 
neglecting  the  most  important  factor  in  the  training  of  youth  — 
the  teacher  himself  and  his  interests.  It  is  a  paramount  duty 
in  school  administration  to  see  that  teachers  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves,  to  give  them  easy  means  of 
improvement,  to  take  them  into  counsel  upon  all  those  matters 
in  which  they  are  vitally  interested,  to  keep  them  informed 
about  the  purposes  and  policies  of  administration,  to  promote 
harmonious  relationship  between  the  different  ranks  and  with 
the  School  Committee  itself,  and  to  keep  in  mind  their  hard- 
ships and  their  small  pecuniary  reward  and  do  all  possible  to 
make  their  conditions  of  living  satisfactory. 

Taking  Counsel  With  Teachers. 
In  the  past  six  years,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  scarcely  a  textbook 
has  been  adopted  and  no  course  of  study  written  without  con- 
sultation and  advice  from  the  teachers  concerned.  Councils 
of  teachers  have  been  organized  on  educational  material  and 
on  textbooks  for  the  lower  six  grades  and  large  committees 
of  teachers  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the  development  of 
courses  of  study  for  these  grades.     Eight  councils  have  been 
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organized  for  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study  and  the 
selection  of  textbooks  for  the  intermediate  grades,  VII  to 
IX.  Eight  councils  that  already  existed  have  been  continued 
in  the  high  schools.  All  of  these  have  done  invaluable  work 
and  have  not  confined  their  efforts  to  textbooks  and  courses 
of  study,  but  have  discussed  methods,  lesson  plans,  and  in 
general  the  art  of  teaching  as  applied  to  their  specific  subjects 
and  conditions.  The  Boston  Head  Masters'  Association  has 
had  monthly  meetings  throughout  the  period  and  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  educational  work.  I 
desire  especially  to  commend  the  constructive  work  of  these 
councils  and  organizations;  they  are  to  this  school  system 
what  the  research  and  testing  laboratories  are  to  great  manu- 
facturing concerns.  The  Masters'  monthly  meetings  are 
informing  and  inspirational  in  character,  and  consist  of  an 
afternoon  meeting  with  a  formal  program  and  an  evening 
meeting  with  free  discussion.  They  are  the  educational 
springtide  of  the  month. 

During  this  year  an  advisory  council,  consisting  at  present 
of  the  chairmen  of  seventeen  of  the  teachers'  organizations 
of  the  city,  has  been  organized  —  voluntarily  on  their  part  — 
to  confer  with  the  superintendent  at  least  once  a  month  upon 
any  or  all  •  matters  which  either  they  or  the  superintendent 
may  desire  to  advise.  Tliis  council  promises  to  be  of  growing 
importance,  as  it  is  a  convenient  means  of  communication 
between  the  teachers  and  the  superintendent,  and  permits 
freedom  of  exchange  of  opinion  and  information  that  is  certain 
to  be  of  increasing  value.  The  following  is  the  constitution 
of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Advisory  Council: 

Boston  Teachers'  Advisory  Council  Constitution. 

Article  I.  Name. —  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the 
Boston  Teachers'  Advisory  Council. 

Article  II.  Object. — -The  Boston  Teachers'  Advisory  Council  shall 
have  for  its  purpose  conferences  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  upon 
matters  concerning  the  practical  operation  of  city  schools. 

Article  III.  Membership. —  The  presidents  of  the  women  teachers' 
clubs  shall  constitute  the  membership  of  this  organization  until  otherwise 
ordered. 

Article  IV.  Term  of  Service. —  The  term  of  office  shall  coincide  with 
the  period  of  service  as  president  of  the  individual  clubs. 

Article  V.  Meetings. —  1.  A  regular  meeting  of  the  council  shall  be 
held  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  at  which  the  organization  shall  be 
effected. 
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2.  Other  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  superintendent,  or  of 
the  president,  or  on  petition  of  any  three  members. 

3.  Each  member  shall  call  meetings  of  her  group  for  discussion  of 
matters  considered  in  the  council  and  ask  for  instruction  as  to  the  action 
desired  by  that  group. 

4.  All  recommendations  of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Advisory  Council  shall 
be  filed  with  the  School  Committee  and  whenever  the  business  referred  to 
in  such  recommendations  is  up  for  consideration  or  action  by  the  School 
Committee,  this  council  may  request  representation  at  such  meeting. 

Article  VI.  Duties  of  Members. —  1.  Members  must  keep  in  touch 
with  their  groups,  and  in  any  conferences  must  always,  when  instructed, 
voice  the  wishes  of  their  respective  groups. 

2.  Members  shall  provide  a  substitute  when  unable  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  council. 

Article  VII.  Amendments. —  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
majority  vote  of  those  present  at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  or  at  an}' 
meeting  called  for  such  purpose  on  one  week's  notice. 

It  is  expected  that  this  Council  will  soon  include  all  ranks  of  teachers. 

Another  valuable  means  of  communication  with  teachers 
is  a  monthly  school  paper  entitled  "Educational  Standards," 
A  highl}^  competent  principal  and  staff  of  teachers  give  their 
services  to  editing  and  publishing  this  paper  and  the  School 
Committee  allows  the  expenses  from  its  fund  for  supplies.  The 
possibilities  of  this  method  of  exchanging  ideas  and  keeping 
teachers  informed  upon  all  educational  matters  are  very  great 
and  are  as  yet  only  beginning  to  be  realized. 

There  is  probably  no  other  test  of  the  interest  taken  in  the 
development  of  the  professional  life  of  teachers  that  is  more 
convincing  than  the  means  that  are  offered  to  teachers  for 
cultural  and  professional  improvement  through  courses  of 
instruction  that  are  made  easily  accessible  to  them.  The 
various  educational  institutions  in  and  around  Boston  have 
offered  and  are  continuing  to  offer  opportunities  for  individual 
students,  but  in  the  last  six  years  the  necessity  has  been  felt 
of  developing  opportunities  for  teachers  to  take  improvement 
and  cultural  courses  in  easily  accessible  school  buildings,  either 
after  school  hours  or  on  Saturday  mornings.  To  provide  for 
these  courses  we  have  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Lowell 
Institute  Fund  in  offering  courses  in  school  buildings  by  pro- 
fessors of  Harvard  and  of  Wellesley,  and  we  have  also  drawn 
upon  our  own  staff  and  upon  other  institutions  in  the  vicinity 
for  instructors  in  many  departments.  Most  of  these  courses 
are  absolutely  free  to  teachers,  and  others  have  a  fee  that  is 
only  nominal.     The  School  Committee  provides  quarters  and 
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the  Board  of  Superintendents  recognizes  the  courses  for  pro- 
motional credit.     The  courses  offered  this  year  are  as  follows: 

Courses  for  Teachers  —  1917-18. 

1.  Educational  Psychology,  Prof.  A.  O.  Norton,  Wellesley  College. 

2.  Elementary  Supervision,  Prof.  H.  W.  Holmes,  Harvard  University. 

3.  European  Background  of  American  History,  Prof.  C.  H.  Haskins, 

Harvard  University. 
4.-    Primary  Kindergarten  Connection,  Miss  Laura  Fisher. 

5.  Basis  of  Primary  Practice,  Miss  Mary  C.  MeUyn,  Assistant  Super- 

intendent. 

6.  Mathematics  for  Intermediate  Grades,  William  L.  Vosburgh,  Normal 

School. 

7.  English  for  Intermediate  Grades,  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  West  Roxbury 

High  School. 

8.  Geography  for  Intermediate  Grades,  Leonard  O.  Packard,  Normal 

School. 

9.  History-Civics  for  Intermediate  Grades,  William  H.  H.  Peirce,  High 

School  of  Commerce. 

10.  Science  for  Intermediate  Grades,  Joseph  R.  Lunt,  English  High  School. 

11.  French  for  Intermediate  Grades,  Marie  A.  Solano,  Normal  School. 

12.  Commercial  Branches  for  Intermediate  Grades,  William  L.  Anderson, 

Dorchester  High  School. 

13.  Spanish  for  Intermediate  Grades,  Marie  A.  Solano,  Normal  School. 

14.  Courses  in  Gardening,  Department  of  Manual  Arts  and  Amherst 

Agricultural  College. 

15.  Prevocational  Academic  Course,  State. 

16.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Industrial  Classes,  State. 

17.  Course  in  Drawing  (promotional),  Theodore  M.  Dillaway,  Director 

of  Manual  Arts. 

18.  Course  in  Elementary  Science  (promotional),  Joseph  R.  Lunt,  English 

High  School. 

19.  Methods  in  Geography  (promotional).  Miss  Sarah  A.  Lyons,  Depart- 

ment of  Practice  and  Training. 

20.  Story-Telling  Course,  Mrs.  Eraelyn  Partridge. 

21.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Design,  Theodore  M.  Dillawaj^,  Director  of 

Manual  Arts. 

22.  Course  in  Elementary  Spanish,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Delgado. 

23.  Course  in  Elementary  Spanish,  Walter  I.  Chapman,  English  High 

School. 

24.  Interpretative  Value  of  the  Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  William 

Justin  Mann. 

25.  Thesis  on  Course  on  Problems  of  Individual  Adjustment  for  Special 

Class  Teachers,  Dr.  William  Healy  and  Dr.  Augusta  F.  Bronner. 

26.  Thesis  on  Course  on  Speech  Defects,  Delbert  M.  Staley. 

27.  Thesis  on  Course  on  America  in  Art,  William  Justin  Mann. 

28.  Thesis  on  Course  in  English  for  Shop  Work,  Edward  C.  Emerson, 

Assistant  Director  of  Manual  Arts. 

These  courses  are  all  well  attended.     In  many  cases  the 
attendance  is  from  fifty  to  one  hundred.     Several  of  the  courses 
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are  under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Ckib,  three 
are  state-aided,  three  are  provided  by  the  Lowell  Institute 
Fund,  one  by  the  special  class  teachers,  and  one  by  the  teachers 
of  children  with  defective  speech.  The  reports  received  from 
these  classes  indicate  that  there  has  never  in  the  history  of  the 
schools  been  such  interest  and  activity  in  educational  matters. 

Salary  of  Teachers. 

On  account  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  living  it  has 
been  necessary  to  give  serious  consideration  during  the  year  to 
the  revision  of  the  salary  schedule  of  teachers.  In  the  spring 
of  1917  the  School  Committee  received  petitions  from  twenty- 
seven  different  ranks  of  teachers  to  open  the  question  of  salaries. 
The  matter  was  of  such  importance  that  the  discussion  was 
continued  through  the  year.  At  the  meeting  of  October  25 
it  was  ordered  that  the  superintendent  report  upon  the  matter 
with  such  data  as  he  could  collect.  In  order  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  salaries  in  this  city  with  those  of  other  large  cities 
in  the  country,  the  superintendent  wrote  immediately  to  all 
the  twenty-seven  cities  in  the  United  States  having  a  popula- 
tion of  over  200,000,  and  received  their  latest  schedules.  He 
found  that  in  at  least  ten  of  them  the  question  of  salary  was  at 
present  having  consideration.  From  the  data  collected  it 
appeared  that  out  of  twenty-seven  cities  Boston  stands  twelfth 
in  the  minimum  salary  of  elementary  teachers,  and  fourteenth 
in  the  maximum  salary  of  those  teachers.  Also  he  found  that 
in  the  amount  of  increase  per  year  for  elementary  teachers, 
which  in  Boston  is  $48,  this  city  stands  among  the  four  cities 
giving  the  lowest.  In  relation  to  high  school  teachers  he 
found  that,  in  minimum  salaries  paid  to  women,  among  the 
twenty-seven  cities  Boston  stands  fourteenth,  and  it  has  the 
same  rank  in  maximum  salaries  to  women,  nine  of  the  cities 
paying  S2,200  or  more  as  a  maximum.  Upon  the  annual 
increase  of  high  school  teachers  only  eighteen  cities  reported, 
and  among  these  Boston  stands  thirteenth,  the  prevaihng 
increase  being  $100.  In  salaries  of  high  school  head  masters, 
out  of  twenty-seven  cities  Boston  stands  seventh.  In  regard 
to  kindergarten  teachers  only  thirteen  cities  reported,  and  out 
of  these  Boston  stands  ninth  in  minimum  and  seventh  in 
maximum. 

These  facts  show  that  although  Boston  a  few  years  ago 
had  a  schedule  which  was  as  high  as  its  rank  as  a  city,  it  is 
now  considerably  lower  in  the  schedule.      The  statistics  go 
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to  confirm  the  judgment  which  was  reached  independently 
upon  consideration  of  local  conditions  and  needs  of  teachers. 
There  has  been  no  considerable  change  in  the  salary  schedule 
since  1912,  but  since  that  time  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  greatly  diminished,  and  salaries  which  seemed 
adequate  at  that  time  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  present  day.  Wages  in  other  classes  of  work 
have  increased  materially,  and  teachers  are  being  more  and 
more  induced  to  enter  other  occupations. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Board  that  the  method  of  increase 
should  be  by  lifting  each  schedule  one  or  two  steps,  promoting 
all  teachers  by  one  or  two  increases  or  steps  up  the  scale,  thus 
giving  those  with  lower  salaries  and  with  small  annual  increases 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  increase.  The  Board  agreed  to  give 
all  teachers  at  least  one  immediate  increase  of  not  less  than 
$96  the  first  of  September,  1918,  and  to  change  the  annual 
increase  so  that  $96  per  year  should  be  the  minimum.  The 
tentative  schedule  was  prepared  in  December,  1917,  and  met 
with  almost  universal  acceptance  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
Its  adoption  is  contingent  upon  an  enabling  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  will  provide  funds.  As  a  matter  of  record  the 
present  and  the  proposed  schedules  are  given  herewith.  It  is 
to  be  understood  that  in  final  action  minor  changes  in  the 
tentative  schedule  may  be  made,  but  the  general  plan  of  giving 
a  more  substantial  annual  increase  to  all,  and  giving  all  teachers 
an  immediate  increase  next  September,  has  the  approval  of 
the  School  Committee,  providing  additional  funds  can  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose. 
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IV.    COURSES  OF   STUDY. 

Next  to  keeping  opportunities  for  improvement  and  for 
professional  growth  before  teachers  at  all  times, —  and  it  must 
be  said  as  a  natural  consequence, —  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
courses  of  study  open,  tentative  and  under  frequent  revision. 
In  the  last  few  years  the  tendency  in  courses  of  study  has  been 
to  simplify  their  contents  and  intensify  or  emphasize  the 
important  topics. 

Another  tendency  that  is  strongly  felt  is  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  attainment  in  the  several  branches  that  are  clearly 
defined  in  the  minds  of  teachers  as  goals  to  be  reached  by 
all  their  pupils.  This  involves  the  separation  of  the  subject- 
matter  into  that  which  is  for  the  development  of  the  higher 
powers,  the  reason,  imagination,  appreciation  and  culture,  and 
into  that  which  is  for  the  development  of  technique  and  habit 
through  drills.  The  teacher  thus  approaches  the  lesson  as 
material  for  organizing  knowledge,  for  stimulating  thought, 
and  for  the  development  of  appreciation  of  values.  But  out 
of  the  lesson  will  filter  certain  facts  or  technical  considerations 
that  must  have  frequent  review  and  drill  until  they  become 
automatic  possessions  of  the  pupils.  Drills  upon  these  funda- 
mental facts  must  be  kept  up  and  these  drills  should  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  short,  intensive, 
stimulating,  competitive,  progressive  and  with  definite  goals 
in  view.  They  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual, 
for  over-drill  will  result  in  arrested  development  just  as  under- 
drill  will  result  in  lack  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

It  should  further  be  said  that  a  tendency  strongly  felt  in 
revision  of  courses  of  study  is  adaptation  to  conditions  of 
modern  life  and  the  social  needs  of  pupils.  Obsolete  matter 
is  to  be  discarded  and  new  relations  established  between  the 
course  and  present  conditions  of  business  and  social  life. 

With  these  considerations  in  view  the  teachers  themselves  of 
the  various  departments  have  bent  their  energies  for  several 
years  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  respective  courses  of  study 
so  .that  there  is  scarcely  a  course  in  the  school  system  that  has 
not  been  thoroughly  revised  and  in  manj^  cases  entirely  recon- 
structed. Such  reconstruction  is  a  slow  process,  for  it  is 
profitable  only  so  far  as  the  teachers  get  the  new  point  of  view 
and  understand  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  new  course. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  course  handed  down  to 
teachers  and  a -course  handed  up  from  teachers. 
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A  vast  number  of  committees  have  worked  upon  these 
courses,  not  onlj-  in  initiating  and  developing  them  but  in 
correlating  them  with  higher  and  lower  courses  and  with  the 
other  subjects  of  the  grades.  Surely  not  fewer  than  500  teachers 
have  participated,  possibl}^  two  or  three  times  this  number. 
This  work  has  been  immensel}^  profitable  not  only  to  the  pupils 
but  to  the  teachers  themselves  in  giving  them  added  interest 
and  insight. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  thirty-seven  courses  that  have  been 
constructed  or  revised  in  the  past  five  years: 

List  of  Courses  Revised  or  Reconstructed. 

1.  Kindergartens. —  An  Extended  Syllabus  for  Home  Visiting  and 
Mothers'  ^Meetings. 

2  to  7.  Courses  for  Grades  I  to  VI.  Separate  syllabus  for  each  grade, 
each  arranged  in  two  parts,  one  for  minimum  essentials  and  the 
other  for  lesson  plans  and  supplementary  matter. 

8  to  17.  Courses  for  intermediate  (seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades) 
departmental  teaching  in  English,  mathematics,  elementary  science, 
commercial  branches,  French,  Spanish,  German,  history,  civics, 
geography,  introductory  Latin.  Each  of  these  courses  was  pre- 
pared by  a  large  council  of  high  and  elementary  teachers  after  at 
least  two  years'  consideration. 

IS  to  37.  Course  for  special  classes  now  published  in  book  form,  "The 
Boston  Way."  Course  for  open-air  classes.'  Course  in  music, 
first  four  grades,  with  textbook.  Course  in  art  for  elementary 
schools.  Course  in  manual  training  for  Grades  I  to  VIII.  Course 
in  household  arts  introduced  in  1912.  High  school  general  courses, 
elective  changed  to  group  system.  Mechanic  Arts  course  recon- 
structed on  industrial  lines.  Cooperative  shop  course  for  boys. 
Course  of  High  School  of  Commerce  revised.  Course  for  Latin 
schools  revised.  Course  for  continuation  schools  developed. 
Course  for  prevocational  classes  developed.  Course  for  salesman- 
ship developed.  Course  for  special  English  classes  developed. 
Course  for  .speech  improvement  classes  developed.  Commercial 
high  school  course  reconstructed.  Evening  school  course  with 
home  lesson  feature.  High  school  pamphlet  for  information  of 
eighth  grade  pupils.     Normal  School  course  reconstructed. 

The  above  list  of  thirty-seven  courses  revised,  developed 
or  reconstructed  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  or  complete  but 
includes  only  such  as  are  recalled  without  consulting  records. 
In  nearly  all  cases  these  have  been  issued  in  printed  form  and 
after  innumerable  consultations  and  conferences. 
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V.     ELEMENTARY     AND     HIGH     SCHOOL 
CONNECTION. 

Intermediate  Classes. 

In  the  last  annual  report  a  sketch  of  the  intermediate  or 
junior  high  school  work  in  Boston  is  given  which  covers  its 
origin,  organization,  supervision,  present  status,  teachers, 
courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction. 

At  the  present  time  the  third  year  or  ninth  grade  has  been 
developed  and  is  in  operation  in  ten  districts.  The  School 
Committee  has  by  a  definite  order  recognized  the  intermediate 
department  as  a  part  of  the  school  system.  A  certificate  for 
intermediate  teachers  has  been  formulated.  Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  character  of  the  teaching  as  midway 
between  the  method  of  the  elementary  school  and  that  of  the 
high  school.  The  departmental  plan  has  been  introduced 
into  most  of  the  districts  of  the  city,  and  the  teaching  in  English, 
mathematics,  history,  geographj^  and  science  conforms  to  the 
intermediate  courses  of  study  that  have  been  recently  prepared. 

Courses  for  teachers  in  all  these  subjects  have  been  provided 
and  have  been  attended  by  at  least  one  teacher  in  each  dis- 
trict who  serves  as  head  of  the  departmental  work  in  the 
particular  subject  which  she  teaches. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  has  recommended  that,  with 
the  development  of  the  intermediate  plan,  art  shall  be  taught 
by  a  designated  and  properly  equipped  teacher.  It  is  also 
intended  that  the  intermediate  department  shall  contain  a 
group  of  studies  known  as  the  academic  group;  another 
group  known  as  the  prevocational  group;  and' also  a  group 
known  as  a  commercial  course.  While  these  courses  may 
overlap  in  certain  branches,  they  will  point  the  way  for  the 
future  high  school  courses  of  the  students. 

Ten  districts  that  took  over  the  ninth  grade  work  this  j^ear 
have  relieved  the  high  schools  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
pupils,  who  are  taking  in  their  home  districts  in  the  ninth 
grade  what  was  formerly  the  lowest  year  of  the  high  school 
grades.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  these  students 
full  credit  for  their  work  when  they  go  to  high  school  and  to 
permit  them  to  remove  any  deficiency  in  the  high  school  due  to 
failure  in  their  ninth  grade  work.  Thus  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  high  schools  have  been  very  closely  dovetailed 
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together.  The  high  schools  will  continue  to  offer  a  lower 
year  of  work  just  as  formerly  but  the  attendance  upori  these 
courses  will  decrease  as  the  elementary  districts  are  able  to 
provide  ninth  grade  instruction. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  foreign  language 
Instruction  in  the  intermediate  classes.  It  is  designed  that 
the  work  shall  be  largely  upon  the  oral  or  direct  method  in  the 
seventh  and  a  part  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  that  the  transition 
shall  gradually  be  made  to  the  grammatical  and  translation 
method  so  that  when  the  students  enter  the  second  year  of  high 
school  they  will  not  only  have  no  handicap  but  will  have  the 
advantage  of  much  experience  with  the  conversational  side  of 
the  foreign  language.  The  head  of  the  foreign  language  depart- 
ment of  the  Normal  School  is  giving  a  considerable  portion 
of  her  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  foreign  language  work 
in  the  grades,  and  meets  the  teachers  in  biweekly  conferences. 

The  reports  from  all  the  conferences  and  from  the  masters 
of  the  classes  indicate  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  almost 
unvarjdng  success  in  developing  the  intermediate  plan. 

While  it  appears  to  me  to  be  unfortunate  that  the  School 
Committee  does  not  deem  it  expedient  to  unite  smaller  school 
districts  into  larger  units  in  order  to  provide  economically  a 
broader  worldng  basis  for  the  development  of  distinct  groups 
of  courses  according  to  the  needs  of  the  locality,  it  only  stimu- 
lates the  ingenuity  of  the  masters  to  manage  in  other  ways 
to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  opportunities  they  have  for  bring- 
ing their  classes  into  harmony  with  the  junior  high  school  or 
intermediate  idea.  One  of  the  strong  reasons  for  this  plan  is 
that  it  gives  the  teacher  a  new  point  of  view  and  a  new  teaching 
process  as  well  as  new  educational  material.  It  has  put  new 
life  and  vitahty  into  the  teaching  of  the  elementary  grades 
and  has  strongly  affected  the  teaching  in  the  first  year  of  high 
school.    * 

Some  of  the  elementary  districts  are  too  small  to  do  distinctly 
departmental  work  but  all  districts  are  conforming  to  the  new 
requirements  in  English,  mathematics,  geography  and  history. 
Nearly  all  are  conforming  to  the  new  course  in  elementary 
science,  forty-eight  districts  reporting  that  they  are  doing  the 
work  in  elementary  science  in  the  seventh  grade,  fifty-six  in  the 
eighth  grade,  and  six  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  course  in  science 
is  based  upon  the  problem-project  method  and  is  a  complete 
departure  from  the  former  work,  requiring  especial  preparation 
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on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Through  the  inteUigent  coopera- 
tion and  enthusiasm  of  the  Science  Association  of  Teachers 
and  the  Elementary  Science  Council  so  much  interest  has  devel- 
oped in  the  new  process  (without  textbook  teaching)  that 
almost  every  district  has  been  awakened. 

The  commercial  course  in  clerical  practice  is  provided  in  all 
ten  districts  having  ninth  grades  and  in  several  of  the  others. 

In  the  development  of  foreign  language  courses  time  is  neces- 
sary because  the  number  of  teachers  available  for  this  work  who 
are  equipped  to  use  the  conversational  method  is  comparatively 
small.  Special  courses  are  now  provided  in  the  Normal  School 
to  remove  this  deficiency  and  even  at  the  present  time  thirty-one 
of  the  elementary  districts  are  giving  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion in  the  seventh  grade,  twenty-seven  in  the  eighth  grade,  and 
nine  in  the  ninth  grade.  In  the  ninth  grade  also  the  Latin 
language  is  taught  in  addition  to  the  modern  foreign  languages. 

In  the  construction  of  new  elementary  buildings  it  is  intended 
to  provide  for  ninth  grade  instruction  and  for  opportunities  to 
develop  the  prevocational  or  preindustrial  courses.  One  new 
building,  the  Sarah  Greenwood  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
District,  provides  twenty-four  rooms  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  intermediate  department.  Two  elementary  buildings, 
the  Henry  L.  Pierce  and  Mary  Hemenway,  are  already  used 
exclusively  for  this  purpose. 

For  future  reference  I  am  submitting  a  table  of  the  elementary 
classes  giving  instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages  with  the 
number  of  students  in  each  language. 


Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  Intermediate  Schools. 
Grade  VII. 


French. 

German. 

Spanish. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

28 

42 
131 

Chapman 

40 

Christopher  Gibson 

74 

Dearborn 

DUIaway 

46 

Edmund  P.  Tileston 

Edward  Everett 

47 

82 
36 

Emerson 

Gaston 

George  Putnam 

86 
123 
166 
114 
138 

45 

Gilbert  Stuart 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

Hugh  O'Brien 

30 
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MODERX    FOREIGX    LANGUAGES    IN    INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOLS. 

Grade  VII. —  Concluded. 


French. 


German. 


Spanish. 


John  Cheverus 

John  Winhrop 

Lewis 

Lowell 

Mary  Hemen^^'ay 

Mather .' 

Norcross 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. . . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . 

Phillips  Brooks 

Quincv 

Roberto.  Shaw 

Roger  Wolcott 

Theodore  Lyman 

Thomas  N .  Hart 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Warren 

Washington  AUston .... 


116 


195 


130 
40 


312 
150 
67 
124 
130 


80 


111 


44 


114 
48 


34 
122 


66 
56 

44 


Grade  VIII. 


French. 

German. 

Spanish. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

125 

35 
74 

Chapman 

Christopher  Gibson 

Dear])orn 

80 

Dillawav 

39 

Edmund  P.  Tileston 

28 

44 
117 

Edward  Everett 

Emerson    

Gaston 

George  Putnam 

Gilbert  Stuart 

79 

89 

86 

105 

160 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

John  Cheverus 

John  Winthrop 

20 

Lewis 

230 

36 

Lowell 

30 

Mary  Hemenway 

85 

Norcross 

30 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

93 

Oliver  WendeU  Holmes 

Quincy 

221 
42 
45 

101 

87 

Roliert  G.  Shaw 

Roger  Wolcott 

Theodore  Lyman .    . 

35 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

41 

L^lvsses  S.  Grant 

92 
70 

Washington  Allston 
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Modern  Foreigx  L.\xguages  ix  Ixtermediate  Schools. 
Grade  IX. 


French. 

German. 

Spanish. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

84 

30 
52 

Chapman 

32 

Emerson   

Henrv  L.  Pifroe 

90 

John  W  inthrop    

53 

Lewis 

Mary  Hemenway 

Robert  G .  Shaw 

152' 

123 

66 

Llysses  S.  Grant 

56 

VI.     KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  CONNECTION. 

Two  great  lines  of  weakness  in  most  school  systems  are  the 
break  between  the  elementary  grades  and  the  high  school 
and  the  break  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  primarj-.  We 
have  taken  effectual  means  for  removing  the  breach  between 
the  grades  and  the  high  school.  Just  as  great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  secure  a  gradual  transition  from  kindergarten  to 
primary,  but  the  process  is  slower.  Much  emphasis  has  been 
given  to  kindergarten  work  during  the  present  administration, 
as  the  point  of  view  and  educational  process  of  the  kindergarten 
seem  to  me  to  be  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  ideals  and 
principles  of  a  democrac}'. 

In  order  that  primary  teachers  might  more  fully  under- 
stand the  kindergarten  spirit  and  in  order  that  the  children 
might  benefit  from  a  continuance  of  those  forms  of  expression 
which  prevail  in  the  kindergarten,  volunteers  among  the  kinder- 
gartners  were  called  for  who  would  spend  their  afternoons  in 
instructing  groups  of  primarj^  children.  Nearly  fifty  volun- 
teered, and  this  method  of  cooperation  was  continued  for  two 
years.  Their  assistance  was  appreciated  by  most  of  the  pri- 
mary teachers,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  syllabus  for 
primary  work  a  great  amount  of  attention  was  given  to  the 
forms  of  handicraft  and  other  means  of  expression  that  naturally 
arise  from  kindergarten  activities. 

The  new  course,  prepared  by  expert  primarv^  teachers, 
places  much  less  stress  upon  the  formal,  the  routine  and  the 
drill,  and  much  more  upon  self-a-ctivity,  rhji:hm,  story,  excur- 
sion and  freedom  of  expression.     Further,  the  teachers  who 
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were  chiefly  instrumental  in  preparing  the  course  in  the  lower 
four  grades  have  been  assigned  this  year  to  give  instruction 
upon  the  practical  side  of  their  work  to  the  Normal  School 
students  so  that  all  those  who  are  to  be  future  teachers  may, 
by  observation  and  instruction,  come  to  an  understanding  of 
what  may  be  called  modern  primary  work. 

The  teachers  of  primary  grades  are  now  being  given  a  course 
by  Miss  Mellyn  in  primary  method,  approaching  the  subject 
from  the  most  approved  point  of  view.  Both  kindergarten 
and  primary  teachers  are  being  given  a  course  by  Miss  Laura 
Fisher  upon  the  connection  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
primary. 

At  the  meeting  in  this  city  last  spring  of  the  International 
Ilindergarten  Association  the  teachers  of  primary  grades 
were  included  in  at  least  one  of  the  sessions,  and  the  problems 
discussed  were  of  mutual  interest.  It  may,  therefore,  safely 
be  assumed  that  the  barriers  between  the  two  departments 
are  fading  away,  and  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  the 
transition  from  kindergarten  to  primary  will  be  a  gradual  one, 
and  the  principles  which  underlie  kindergarten  instruction  will 
pervade  primary  instruction  as  well. 

The  Kindergarten  Department. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  145  kindergartens  with  273 
teachers.  With  fourteen  exceptions  the  kindergartens  are  con- 
ducted during  the  morning  hours,  which  is  the  most  profitable 
time  for  little  children. 

The  weekly  conferences  between  the  director  and  the  kinder- 
gartners  have  this  year  taken  the  form  in  part  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  social  welfare.  Among  the  topics 
and  speakers  were  the  following: 

The  Field  of  Social  Service,  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett. 

The  Organization  and  Work  of  Associated  Charities,  Mr.  Fred  R.  Johnson. 

How  to  Know  your  Neighborhood,  Mrs.  Eva  W.  White. 

Municipal  Recreation,  Mr.  Joseph  Lee. 

The  Probation  Officer,  Miss  Lucy  Hutchins. 

The  Pubhc  Health  Nurse,  Miss  Mary  Beard. 

Setflements  and  Evening  Centers,  Mrs.  Eva  W.  White. 

The  Visiting  Housekeeper,  Miss  Annie  Weeks. 

The  Function  of  the  Special  Classes,  Miss  Ada  M.  Fitts. 

In  the  discussion  following  these  topics  the  teachers  found 
the  particular  information  or  help  they  needed  in  their  work 
with  mothers,  and  came  to  a  realization  of  their  opportunities 
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and  responsibilities  in  the  neighborhood  where  they  are  placed. 
A  valuable  course  was  also  given  the  teachers  by  Miss  Helen 
Cleaves,  of  the  Manual  Arts  Department,  in  five  illustrated 
talks  on  art  for  little  children,  the  results  of  which  are  seen 
daily  in  the  Idndergarten. 

The  mothers'  meetings  and  home  visiting  on  the  part  of 
kindergartners  are  of  increasing  value.  The  number  of  home 
visits  for  the  year  1916-17  was  22,736.  The  attendance  at 
the  mothers'  meetings  was  11,304.  In  the  mothers'  meetings 
much  war  work  has  been  done,  including  the  maldng  of  picture 
books  for  French  children,  Christmas  bags  for  the  French 
wounded,  and  numerous  articles  for  the  hospital  and  for  the 
Red  Cross.  At  these  meetings  the  talks  have  been  largely 
on  food  conservation  and  on  how  to  feed  children  in  war  time. 

The  syllabus  on  home  visiting  and  mothers'  meetings  which 
was  prepared  by  a  group  of  kindergartners  and  published  during 
the  year  has  been  of  great  value  and  has  met  with  many  words 
of  appreciation  from  various  states,  and  from  the  Department 
of  Education  at  Washington  itself,  the  latter  having  asked  for 
permission  to  reprint  and  distribute  it.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  expression  of  social  welfare  work  that  may  be  done  by 
the  kindergartner  that  has  yet  been  published. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  excursions  and  nature 
work.  Gardening  and  out-of-door  play  has  become  an  organic 
part  of  our  kindergartens  and  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
kindergartens  provision  is  made  for  a  small  yard  in  which  the 
children  may  play  and  have  small  plots  for  gardens.  As  to 
the  value  of  the  excursions,  one  of  the  teachers  expresses  it  very 
well  as  follows: 

We  could  not  exist  without  excursions.  With  us  they  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  games,  songs  and  story  teUing,  as  well  as  much  of  our  hand- 
work and  artistic  expression.  We  take  one  excursion  a  week,  and  in  the 
best  weather  we  often  go  out  a  second  time  on  an  excursion  of  a  different 
character.  The  first  visit  may  be  to  the  blacksmith,  the  baker  or  store- 
keeper, or  to  see  the  chickens  or  a  cow.  The  second  excursion  may  be  to 
collect  various  leaves  and  nuts.  In  the  fall  the  children  look  for  seeds 
leaves,  fruit  and  vegetables;  in  the  winter  for  icicles,  snow  scenes,  bare 
trees  and  evergreens.  In  the  spring  they  watch  the  green  grass  come 
creeping  up  every^vhere;  learn  to  know  the  birds  and  flowers;  they  see 
young  chickens  and  other  young  animals;  they  observe  the  trees  blossom 
and  the  preparation  of  gardens. 

These  excursions  are  a  universal  custom  in  our  kindergartens. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  time  maj^  come  when  a  part  of  Franklin  Park 
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may  be  set  aside  for  the  activities  of  farm  life  where  city  children 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  life  and  habits  of  animals 
and  plants  upon  which  we  depend  for  our  daily  living. 

The  kindergartners  of  our  city  are  responding  in  every  way 
possible  to  the  ringing  charge  that  has  been  sent  out  by  Miss 
Lucy  Wheelock  to  all  kindergartners  of  the  country: 

I  charge  the  kindergartner  to  rememljer  the  mothers,  to  remember 
their  burdens  and  their  new  problems.  Some  of  them  may  be  instructed 
in  more  efficient  ways  of  Hving:  some  of  them  are  ready  to  do  their  bit 
of  service.  Red  Cross  courses  may  be  adapted  to  the  mothers  in  different 
neighborhoods  and  are  best  given  by  teachers.  The  courses  in  hygiene, 
care  of  food  and  purchasing  of  food  may  form  an  essential  feature  of  the 
mothers'  club  of  this  season.  The  Red  Cross  stations  are  glad  to  furnish 
bulletins  and  directions  when  requested.  Some  kindergartners  have  found 
that  the  Italian  and  Polish  and  other  mothers  are  very  glad  to  sew  or 
knit  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  during  their  club  afternoons.  The  year 
will  be  a  busy  one;  added  service  is  demanded  of  every  one.  The  kinder- 
garten body  has  already  made  its  patriotic  response  to  the  call  of  the 
country.  Let  us  not  -be  weary  in  well-doing,  knowing  that,  of  all  who 
serve,  the  teachers  of  little  children  are  best  preparing  because  they  pre- 
pare the  way  of  the  Lord  and  make  his  path  straight. 

VII.    ATTENTION    TO    CHILDREN    WITH    SPECIAL 

NEEDS. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  forms  of 
instruction  and  in  grouping  children  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  vary  from  the  type.  Formerly  such  cliildren  were  thrown 
into  reservoir  classes  known  as  ungraded  classes.  At  one  time 
there  were  about  eightj^  such  classes.  These  classes  were  found 
not  to  be  by  any  means  homogeneous  but  to  contain  various 
types  of  children  who  did  not  fit  in  the  regular  course,  especially 
children  with  mental  defects,  children  who  are  motor  rather 
than  scholastic,  non-Enghsh  speaking  children,  and  those  who 
were  segregated  for  disciplinary  reasons. 

At  the  present  time  children  below  the  high  school  age  who 
vary  from  the  norm  receive  attention  in  groups  under  the 
following  heads:  first,  special  class  children  of  the  moron  type, 
in  sixt3^-six  classes,  including  three  schools  for  adolescent 
children  of  this  type;  second,  children  with  speech  defects 
in  thirty-seven  groups;  third,  ansemic  or  under-nourished 
children  in  fourteen  classes;  fourth,  children  with  defective 
sight  but  not  blind,  in  three  centers;  blind  children  are  cared 
for  in  the  state  institution  in  the  vicinity;   fifth,  deaf  children 
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in  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  (there  are  one  hundred 
fifty  of  these  children  cared  for  at  present) ;  sixth,  tubercular 
children  in  three  classes  at  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Mattapan; 
seventh,  disciplinary  children  in  one  class  in  the  Quincy  District. 
This  class  collects  from  all  over  the  city  and  there  are  at  present 
but  seventeen  pupils  in  it,  showing  how  effectively  other  types 
of  education  remove  the  necessity  for  such  classes. 

There  are  other  types  of  children  besides  these  with  defects 
that  have  been  given  consideration.  Non-English  speaking 
children  have  been  segregated  in  all  schools  where  there  were 
sufficient  numbers  and  taught  in  special  English  classes  arranged 
so  as  to  promote  them  from  group  to  group  as  rapidly  as  their 
progress  permitted.  There  were  last  year  thirty-two  of  these 
classes  but  these  are  diminishing  at  a  rapid  rate,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  immigration.  All  night  schools  also  provide  for  more 
adult  students  of  this  type  and  culminate  in  citizenship  classes 
leading  to  naturalization. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  opportunity  to  children 
who  progress  rapidly  by  providing  rapid  advancement  classes. 
In  1917  there  were  twelve  such  classes.  With  the  development 
of  the  intermediate  plan  it  is  expected  that  the  rapid  advance- 
ment classes  will  develop  in  all  the  larger  districts  enabling 
such  children  to  complete  the  six  years  of  intermediate  and 
high  school  in  five.  This  should  be  done  with  advantage  to  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  children  without  the  slightest  loss  of 
thoroughness  or  proficiency  but  rather  with  advantage  in  these 
respects,  as  children  who  are  kept  marking  time  soon  suffer  in 
interest,  attention  and  effort. 

Prevocational  or  preindustrial  forms  of  instruction  have  been 
developed  in  many  parts  of  the  city  for  children  who  at  twelve 
years  of  age  show  they  are  not  bookish  or  scholastic.  The 
prevocational  classes  include  at  the  present  time  more  than  one 
thousand  children.  They  are  given  a  variety  of  industrial 
exercises  and  the  academic  work  is  closely  associated  with  the 
shop  work.  A  great  many  of  these  children  are  mentally 
awakened  by  this  type  of  education  and  go  on  to  general  high 
schools.  Others  go  on  to  trade  schools,  and  still  others  go  to 
work  and  continue  their  education  in  the  Continuation  School 
which  takes  them  where  they  left  off. 

The  Continuation  School  itself  may  be  said  to  be  a  highly 
specialized  school  for  children  with  special  needs.    Those  who 
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go  to  work  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  have  iii 
many  instances  not  discovered  themselves,  so  that  much  of 
the  work  of  the  Continuation  School  is  of  the  prevocational  type. 
Below  the  age  of  twelve  the  children  with  varying  needs  are 
largely  cared  for  in  the  same  buildings  but  with  separate  classes, 
but  after  the  age  of  twelve  the  differentiation  among  children 
becomes  more  marked  so  that  by  the  high  school  age  a  large 
amount  of  our  instruction  is  in  specialized  schools,  this  being 
characteristic  of  Boston.  There  has  thus  been  developed  an 
elasticity  in  the  educational  system  providing  in  a  large  degree 
for  special  education  culminating  in  trade,  practical  arts, 
mechanic  arts,  clerical  schools,  and  in  cooperative  and  sales- 
manship courses  that  are  distinctly  differentiated  in  general 
high  schools. 

The  Work  of  Special  Classes. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  laid  in  the  last  year  upon  training 
teachers  in  this  type  of  instruction,  especially  along  manual 
lines.  The  teachers  have  been  divided  into  three  groups,  one 
given  a  course  in  woodworking  especially  adapted  to  pupils 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years;  the  second  a  course  in 
handicraft  suitable  for  younger  children;  and  the  third  doing 
the  revision  of  the  course  of  study  and  keeping  up  with  current 
articles  upon  the  treatment  of  the  mental  defective.  The 
department  has  greatly  profited  this  year  by  the  course  on 
"The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Individual  Differences"  and 
"Problems  of  Individual  Adjustments  in  Child  Life,"  given 
by  Dr.  Wilham  Healy  and  Dr.  ^Augusta  Bronner.  These 
courses  with  the  discussions  attending  them  have  been  highly 
beneficial. 

The  syllabus  prepared  for  the  teachers  has  developed  into 
a  book  entitled  "The  Boston  Way"  and  has  been  in  great 
demand  throughout  the  country.  The  book  plans  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  individual  child  and  contains  the  fruit  of 
actual  teaching  experience  in  trying  to  meet  the  child's  indi- 
vidual needs  and  to  deal  wisely  with  his  individual  differences. 

The  plan  of  the  development  of  special  class  work  is  to  place 
in  each  district  a  class  for  younger  children  and,  as  these  com- 
plete the  work  suitable  for  them,  to  graduate  them  into  a  higher 
class  where  the  industrial  and  other  work  is  of  a  type  suited  to 
their  mature  development.  There  are  three  centers  for  these 
adolescent  children,  buildings  devoted  exclusively  to  this  type 
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of  work.  One  of  these  special  schools  connects  up  with  farm 
work  in  a  very  profitable  way.  In  1916  the  School  Committee 
authorized  the  formation  of  classes  to  receive  farm  instruction 
four  days  a  week.  Thirty-eight  boys  were  taken  regularly  to 
a  farm  at  Weston  where  they  have  done  very  satisfactory  work 
planting  potatoes  and  caring  for  them,  preparing  coops  and 
yards  for  chickens  and  caring  for  them,  caring  for  cows  and 
horses,  working  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  in  many  other 
ways  connecting  up  with  farm  life.  The  work  has  proved 
valuable  and  has  been  continued.  The  boys  have  become  more 
alert  and  keen  to  know  why  and  how.  They  feel  they  are 
doing  something  that  has  to  be  done  and  not  merely  adding 
a  column  of  figures  because  the  teacher  says  so.  The  incentive 
on  the  farm  is  more  real  to  the  boys  than  that  of  the  schoolroom. 
The  definite  knowledge  they  have  gained  of  their  own  power 
to  work  and  the  broadened  vision  and  vocabulary  of  these  boys 
that  have  seen  the  country  for  the  first  time  seem  very  worth 
while.  The  funds  for  carrjdng  on  this  work  were  raised  through 
the  assistance  of  friends  of  the  experiment.  The  students  went 
back  and  forth  each  day  and  thus  gained  many  lessons  of 
promptness,  good  behavior  and  self-reliance.  This  farm  work 
has,  I  trust,  come  to  stay.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  industrial 
work  so  educational  and  interesting  to  this  class  of  boys. 

As  the  special  class  children  leave  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
they  must  be  given  assistance  to  find  their  place  in  life.  The 
individual  teacher  has  too  much  to  do  to  attend  to  this  in  a  sat- 
isfactory way.  Last  year  one  of  our  highly  competent  and 
experienced  teachers  was  assigned  to  follow-up  work.  Her  first 
duty  was  to  canvass  the  situation  in  Boston  and  find  out  what 
the  children  who  had  left  school  were  now  doing.  Sixty-five  of 
the  special  class  graduates  were  located  and  their  working 
history  reviewed  for  two  years.  Out  of  these  sixty-five,  thirty- 
one  had  been  out  working  for  one  and  one-half  years,  eleven  for 
one  year,  ten  for  over  six  months,  and  thirteen  for  less  than  six 
months.  Seventy-two  of  the  pupils  who  left  before  the  age  of 
sixteen  were  also  followed  up. 

The  list  of  positions  occupied  by  these  children  includes 
bundle  girls,  delivery  boys,  office  boys,  nurse  girls,  workers  in 
brush  making,  shoeblacking,  basket  making,  candy,  carpet  and 
rubber  manufactories  and  laundries.  Most  of  them  are  earning 
from  four  to  seven  dollars  a  week  while  some  get  as  high  as 
twelve  dollars.     In  the  three  centers  an  especial  effort  is  made 
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to  give  advanced  training  that  will  fit  the  children  for  appro- 
priate employment  and  enable  them  to  earn  a  living.  The 
assistance  of  "the  after  care  or  follow-up  teacher"  has  proved 
valuable  not  only  to  the  children  themselves  but  to  the  teachers, 
probation  officers,  police  officers,  Continuation  School,  institu- 
tions and  hospitals.  With  all  these  she  has  in  numerous 
instances  conferred  and  cooperated.  The  following  lines  of 
work  have  been  undertaken  by  her : 

1.  To  make  a  survey  of  positions  available  in  the  community  and 
those  which  are  suitable  for  the  capacity  of  mentally  defective  children. 

2.  To  help  the  children  obtain  positions. 

3.  To  explain  to  employers  the  limitations  of  these  children  so  that 
they  may  take  a  personal  interest  in  their  welfare  and  extend  them  greater 
sympathy. 

4.  To  protect  the  children  from  moral  and  economic  exploitation  and 
safeguard  them  from  criminalistic  careers  when  the  parents  fail  to  do  so 
adequately. 

5.  To  advise  parents  concerning  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  for 
the  children's  future  social  and  economic  welfare. 

6.  To  gather  reliable  data  in  the  after  career  of  the  children  who  leave 
our  special  classes,  so  that  in  the  future  schools  may  deal  more  intelli- 
gently with  the  numerous  problems  which  concern  society,  because  of 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  its  members  always  remain  children  in  mind 
though  having  the  bodies,  instincts  and  passions  of  adults. 

Speech  Centers. 
The  number  of  speech  centers  is  seven  and  the  number  of 
classes  organized  at  present  is  thirty-seven.  The  whole  number 
of  different  children  who  have  been  treated  is  twelve  hundred 
thirty-seven.  The  number  of  specialists  engaged  in  cor- 
recting speech  defects  is  six,  including  the  one  who  has  been 
especially  assigned  to  direct  and  supervise  the  work.  There 
are  several  hundred  pupils  on  the  waiting  lists  and  a  large  school 
territory  which  has  not  yet  been  worked.  In  some  degree 
itinerating  teachers  have  been  used  although  the  center  work 
affords  better  opportunity  for  the  type  of  training  that  is 
necessary.  The  children  attend  these  classes  twice  a  week  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  a  two-hour  period.  The  method  used  con- 
sists in  the  correction  of  physical  defects,  in  voice  development 
and  training,  in  phonetic  setting-up  exercises  and  drill,  and 
in  the  correlation  of  correction,  development  and  drill  work  with 
all  speech  activities.  Approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  cases 
admitted  are  for  stuttering.     The  remaining  5  per  cent  are 
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mostly  for  backward  and  infantile  speech.  A  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  speech  defects  are  overcome  in  a  year  of  training 
in  these  classes. 

The  teachers  have  greatly  profited  this  year  by  an  extended 
course  given  them  by  Professor  Staley,  president  of  the  College 
of  the  Spoken  Word.  This  course  has  been  given  on  Friday 
afternoons  and  a  part  of  the  expense  has  been  borne  by  the 
teachers  themselves  and  the  rest  by  the  School  Committee. 

The  teachers  of  this  department  have  given  very  freely  of  their 
time  and  experience  to  the  teachers  of  suburban  towns,  and 
many  articles  have  been  published  upon  what  our  schools  are 
doing  for  children's  speech  defects.  The  extension  of  the  work 
must  be  slow  because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  teachers  who 
are  properly  equipped.  This  is  compensated  for  by  the  remark- 
able spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  group  of  teachers  and  the  zeal 
and  efficiency  of  the  teacher  assigned  to  direct  the  work. 

VIII.     COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION. 

Various  forms  of  cooperative  education  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  system  of  schools,  including  salesmanship  for 
girls,  industrial  courses  for  boys,  and  clerical  training  in  business 
houses  for  girls  and  boys. 

Salesmanship  in  our  schools  was  organized  in  1914  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince.  She,  through  her 
training  school  in  salesmanship,  secured  teachers  that  organ- 
ized work  in  nine  of  our  high  schools.  She  also  effected  an 
arrangement  with  twelve  of  our  leading  stores  whereby  the 
students  would  get  store  experience  on  Saturdays,  Mondays 
and  holidays.  A  course  of  study  including  salesmanship, 
textiles,  design,  commercial  arithmetic  and  English  closely 
related  to  the  needs  of  students  of  salesmanship  has  been 
developed.  At  the  present  time  a  syllabus  for  publication  is 
being  prepared  by  the  department  showing  the  correlation 
with  other  high  school  subjects. 

Students  in  the  commercial  course  may  elect  in  their  senior 
year  salesmanship  and  devote  most  of  their  time  to  this 
subject  and  related  subjects.  A  director  of  the  work  has  been 
appointed  who  also  acts  as  coordinator  between  store  and 
school,  maldng  arrangements  for  the  work  of  the  students  in 
the  stores  and  following  it  up. 

The  development  of  this  work  in  this  city  has  been  so  sue- 
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cessful  that  it  has  been  an  example  to  other  cities,  many  of 
which  have  added  salesmanship  to  the  curricula  of  their  schools. 
The  Federal  Government  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  department 
store  education.  Many  visitors  come  to  inspect  the  work. 
Since  our  last  report  the  subject  has  been  put  into  the  schools 
of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland  and,  we 
understand,  several  other  cities.  Most  of  these  cities  have  had 
to  come  to  the  training  school  in  this  city  for  teachers. 

The  fact  that  we  are  so  near  the  training  school  is  in  our 
favor.  We  are  able  to  draw  upon  qualified  candidates  and 
secure  substitute  teachers  with  comparatively  little  cost.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  worst  handicap  is  that  our  experienced 
teachers  are  invited  to  other  cities  to  introduce  the  work  at 
very  considerably  larger  salaries  than  we  pay. 

The  practice  work  in  the  salesmanship  course  is  a  very  essen- 
tial part  of  it.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  manage  because 
of  the  varying  needs  of  stores  and  the  conflict  of  store  interests 
with  school  interests,  but  the  director  has  been  quite  successful 
in  keeping  the  balance.  In  the  new  course  that  is  outlined 
the  work  is  to  cover  two  years,  five  periods  weekly  each  year 
with  five  diploma  points  credit;  also  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
days'  (150  hours)  practice  in  the  third  year  and  twenty-five 
days  the  fourth  year  for  which  credit  is  to  be  given.  This 
is  to  apply  to  all  the  girls  in  the  course.  In  placing  the  girls 
after  graduation  the  consideration  of  an  adequate  beginning 
wage  is  important.  This  has  been  set  in  the  past  at  $8.50  a 
week,  but  at  the  present  time  it  seems  to  be  too  low  a  minimum. 
However,  an  increasingly  large  number  of  pupils  go  into  store 
positions  in  spite  of  demands  for  clerical  work  and  in  no  case 
have  we  heard  anything  but  commendation  for  the  excellent 
work. 

This  cooperative  work  for  girls  corresponds  in  some  degree 
to  the  cooperative  industrial  work  that  is  offered  boys  in 
various  schools  and  industries.  In  the  industrial  department 
coordinators  are  necessary  to  link  up  the  work  of  the  shop 
and  the  school,  but  the  boys  work  on  the  week-about  plan 
and  upon  regular  apprenticeship  wages.  This  form  of  coopera- 
tive work  has  developed  in  five  high  schools,  the  full  five-year 
course  being  now  in  operation  at  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

The  Boston  Clerical  School  offers  very  valuable  assistance 
with  its  girls  to  our  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement.     They  do  a  large  part  of  the  clerical  work 
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connected  with  the  testing  in  schools.  These  girls  also  serve 
as  clerical  assistants  to  elementary  masters  through  a  period 
of  the  afternoons,  thus  reheving  us  of  the  expense  of  employing 
clerks  in  these  districts.  The  work  is  highly  valuable  to  the 
girls  as  they  get  actual  clerical  experience  and  the  advice  of 
competent  masters  who  use  their  services. 

The  Continuation  School  itself  is  based  upon  the  coopera- 
tive plan.  The  students  have  regular  positions  but  report  to 
the  school  four  hours  each  week  for  work  that  will  either 
improve  them  in  their  positions  or  equip  them  for  work  for 
which  they  are  better  fitted.  In  this  school  the  teacher  of 
each  class  is  a  follow-up  or  coordinating  teacher  who  visits 
the  shops  and  keeps  in  touch  with  their  needs. 

Altogether  the  idea  of  cooperation  in  the  education  of  the 
youth  has  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  schools  and  business 
interests  of  this  city.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  opinion 
that  this  is  the  great  means  of  connecting  schools  with  busi- 
ness life,  utilizing  many  forms  of  business  for  the  practical 
experience,  and  the  schools  for  the  theoretical  knowledge. 
Probably  in  no  city  has  this  cooperative  idea  been  carried 
farther  than  in  Boston.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  it 
and  the  progress  in  it  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  former  reports. 

IX.     MANUAL  AND   HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 

These  large  departments  have  many  problems  in  common 
and  are  brought  into  relation  under  one  assistant  superintendent. 
The  Manual  Arts  Department  includes  both  art  and  manual 
training,  the  Household  Science  and  Arts  Department  includes 
sewing  and  cooking. 

Drawing. 

The  advisory  committee  which  has  been  appointed  upon 
art  has  made  many  suggestions  looking  toward  encourag- 
ing children  in  more  freedom  of  expression  in  drawing.  In 
accord  with  their  recommendations  the  course  of  study  has 
been  revised  and  instruction  has  been  given  to  teachers  by 
means  of  several  courses  in  order  to  develop  freedom  of  expres- 
sion in  illustrative  drawing  and  a  greater  amount  of  invention 
and  design. 

In  high  school  drawing  an  effort  has  been  made  to  put  the 
work  upon  a  more  scientific  basis  than  exists  anywhere  today 
and  to  eliminate  certain  tendencies  in  high  school  work  to  deal 
with  too  many  phases  of  art,  some  of  which  are  beyond  the 
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ability  of  most  students  in  such  schools.  Many  meetings 
have  been  held  by  the  teachers  of  the  department  with  the 
advisory  committee,  and  exhibitions  at  the  Fogg  Museum  of 
Harvard  University  and  also  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
have  been  discussed  with  the  teachers. 

In  the  construction  of  the  new  course  of  study,  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  a  statement  of  principles  and  a  suggestive 
line  of  problems  for  each  month.  Afternoon  meetings  for 
grade  teachers  have  been  arranged  and  careful  reviews  of  draw- 
ing exhibitions  have  been  made  which  have  resulted  in  the 
extension  of  free  illustrative  drawing  exercises  in  design  into 
the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  classes. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  older  children  fearlessly  undertake 
to  illustrate  things  in  literature  as  well  as  in  their  personal 
experiences.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  children 
are  naturally  more  interested  in  drawing  birds,  butterflies  and 
animals  than  in  drawing  from  geometric  solids  and  manufac- 
tured objects.  Art  models  and  materials  have  been  provided 
in  schools  whereby  greater  appreciation  of  beauty  will  be 
developed  and  also  increased  interest  in  the  study  of  nature 
and  art. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in  the  new  syllabus  to  design 
and  to  developing  the  sense  of  order  and  the  appreciation  of 
beauty.  It  has  been  found  that  most  children  are  fond  of 
work  which  involves  invention,  and  respond  as  readily  to 
rhythm,  balance  and  harmony  in  pattern  as  in  music. 

The  director  has  taken  an  active  part  in  supervising  those 
schools  which  have  special  drawing  teachers  and  in  conducting 
lessons  with  the  teachers  in  conference.  In  the  intermediate 
schools  plans  have  been  laid  to  provide  for  art  instruction  in  all 
the  grades  by  especially  equipped  art  teachers. 

Cooperation  with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  been  very 
close.  Lectures  have  been  given  by  the  faculty;  afternoon 
classes  in  vocational  art  for  high  school  students  have  been 
provided,  and  printed  half-tone  illustrations  of  ancient,  mediae- 
val and  modern  art  have  been  provided  for  elementary  and  high 
schools.  A  greater  number  of  elementary  grade  classes  have 
visited  the  museum  than  in  any  former  year.  These  visits 
have  been  carefully  supervised  and  directed  in  order  to  familiar- 
ize the  pupils  with  the  sesthetic  value  of  such  objects  as  they 
have  been  studying  during  the  year. 

The  outlook  for  drawing  as  an  educational  factor  in  the 
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public  schools  is  encouraging,  and  the  cooperation  that  is 
offered  by  the  Art  Museum  and  by  the  advisor}^  council  has 
been  very  valuable.  There  is  no  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  former  are  taking  every  advantage 
offered  them  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  art  and  methods  of 
presenting  it  to  their  pupils. 

Manual  Training. 

In  the  manual  training  division  of  the  work,  like  activity 
has  been  manifested  throughout  the  year  and  very  close  rela- 
tionship has  been  established  between  drawing  and  manual 
training.  In  the  three  lower  grades,  supervision  has  been 
given  by  both  the  drawing  assistants  and  the  associate  director 
and  assistants  in  manual  training.  During  the  yesir,  for  the 
first  time,  definite  manual  training  work  for  Grade  I  has  been 
carried  out  with  its  aim,  means  and  minimum  requirements 
carefully  specified.  Also  in  Grades  II  and  III  a  type  of  work 
has  been  developed  which  provides  for  invention  and  originality 
in  the  modification  of  structure  and  shape. 

In  the  course  for  Grades  IV  and  V,  a  reference  book  on  book- 
binding for  beginners  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  assistants 
in  manual  arts  who  supervise  these  grades.  This  has  proved 
an  inspirational  source  book  for  our  teachers  and  does  not  leave 
them  dependent  entirely  upon  the  instruction  which  they 
receive  in  the  Normal  School.  In  these  grades  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  Red  Cross  work  throughout  the  year.  More 
than  13,000  objects,  such  as  checker  boards,  dominoes,  puzzles, 
joke  cards  and  bags,  have  been  made. 

In  Grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  suggestive  courses  have  been 
developed  consisting  of  lists  of  typical  experiences  with  which 
boys  should  come  in  contact,  with  lists  of  problems  from  among 
which  or  outside  of  which  suitable  work  can  be  selected  for  a 
given  pupil  at  a  given  time,  and  standards  of  attainment  have 
been  set  up  for  pupils  to  reach  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade. 

Eleven  of  our  elementary  schools  now  have  printing  outfits 
and  in  many  districts  a  large  variety  of  shop  work  of  various 
kinds  has  been  introduced.  During  the  year  a  definite  problem 
in  concrete  block  instruction  has  been  attempted  in  all  the 
schools  in  one  grade.  Many  requests  have  been  made  upon- 
the  department  by  the  business  agent  and  financial  credit 
has  been  given  for  work  done.  Much  work,  in  fact  too  much 
to  enumerate,  has  been  made  also  in  these  grades  for  the 
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Red  Cross  for  which,  in  the  future,  credit  toward  Junior  Red 
Cross  League  will  be  allowed. 

In  the  development  of  the  intermediate  schools,  instead  of 
one  shop  to  a  school,  several  shops  are  to  be  provided  for  the 
pre  vocational  or  preindustrial  courses.  These  plans  have  all 
been  worked  out  for  three  districts  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
viding for  these  courses  a  six-hour  day  with  at  least  ten  hours 
of  shop  work  a  week.  The  associate  director  believes  that 
with  these  special  industrial  needs  cared  for,  the  other  groups 
might  well  have  but  ninety  minutes  per  week  but  with  the 
same  variety  of  experience.  If  boys  in  the  industrial  groups, 
desiring  to  attend  a  trade  school,  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  or  the  cooperative  industrial  courses  in  high  schools, 
are  permitted  to  enter  these  schools  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
grade,  the  difficulties  of  assignments  to  prevocational  centers 
would  disappear. 

The  prevocational  work  of  the  schools  has  developed  so 
that  we  now  have  twenty-three  rooms,  five  shops  for  wood- 
working, one  for  sheet  metal,  three  for  machine  shop  practice, 
one  for  bookbinding,  four  for  electrical  work,  one  for  painting 
and  five  for  printing.  Formerly  there  was  one  activity  to  a 
center;  now  in  no  case  are  there  less  than  two  activities  and  in 
most  cases  there  are  three.  Our  shop  men  now  come  from 
the  eligible  list  approved  by  the  State,  and  last  year  a  training 
course  for  academic  teachers  was  offered,  certificates  estab- 
lished, examinations  held,  and  an  eligible  list  created.  This 
year  the  course  is  given  jointly  for  continuation  and  prevoca- 
tional candidates. 

The  arrangement  made  within  the  last  few  years  whereby 
our  schools  receive  orders  from  the  business  agent  and  School- 
house  Commission  has  resulted  in  a  real  modification  of  work 
in  high  schools  as  well  as  in  prevocational  centers. 

The  shop  work  in  the  high  schools  has  changed  from  a  manual 
training  character  to  a  distinctly  industrial  character.  In 
five  of  these  schools  the  industrial  courses  are  upon  the  coopera- 
tive plan,  two  cooperating  with  the  metal  industries,  two  with 
the  woodworking  industry,  and  one  with  the  electrical  industry. 
During  the  year  the  course  for  the  cooperative  students  was 
fully  developed  and  a  fifth  year  of  work  in  the  industry  com- 
pleting apprenticeship  was  approved.  The  plan  now  adopted 
for  the  cooperative  classes  is  as  follows :  First  year,  entirely  in 
school  with  much  shop  work  and  with  monthly  trips  to  small 
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local  industries;  placement  of  boys  for  full  time  in  their 
summer  vacation.  Second  year,  third  year  and  fourth  year, 
alternate  weeks  in  shop  and  in  school,  the  laboratory  shop 
work  being  continued  in  small  amounts  in  school  and  the 
academic  work  thoroughly  related  to  the  work  of  the  shops; 
weekly  visits  of  the  coordinator  to  boys  in  cooperative  employ- 
ment; appointment  of  advisory  committee  of  manufacturers 
and  of  labor;  appointment  of  a  technical  instructor  from 
industry  approved  by  the  State.  About  250  boys  are  registered 
in  these  courses,  and  a  much  larger  number  will  take  advantage 
of  the  great  opportunities  for  advantageous  employment  when 
masters  and  head  masters  realize  the  invaluable  opportunity 
for  entrance  into  industrial  pursuits  that  are  thus  offered.  It 
is  proposed  to  extend  the  cooperative  idea  next  year  to  the 
West  Roxbury  High  School  and  offer  there  an  agricultural 
course  under  State  supervision.  The  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, its  central  position  and  the  interest  of  the  head  master 
combine  to  make  this  an  excellent  opportunity  for  this  new 
development. 

Gardening  was  introduced  during  the  year  as  a  major 
subject  under  the  department  of  manual  training.  The  active 
cooperation  of  the  Amherst  Agricultural  College  was  secured, 
and  a  highly  skilled  and  competent  director  of  gardening  was 
selected  with  the  assistance  of  the  college.  A  course  for 
teachers  interested  was  given,  extending  from  the  first  of 
February  through  the  season,  the  instruction  being  provided 
by  the  college  and  the  director.  The  report  of  the  work  for 
the  year  follows: 

GARDENING. 
April  1  to  September  10. 

"Home  gardening"  is  now  organized  as  a  recognized  school  activity  in 
thirty-five  elementary  school  districts. 

Home  Gardens. —  Between  nine  and  ten  thousand  home  gardens  were 
well  started  and  registered  for  supervision  .by  the  spring  instructors  in 
gardening.  These  spring  or  school  time  instructors  were  selected  from  the 
regular  teaching  force  of  the  schools  doing  gardening  work  and  were  followed 
during  the  summer  vacation  months  by  thirty  garden  supervisors  who 
visited  the  home  plots  biweekly. 

Prevocational  Work. —  One  prevocational  center  has  carried  through  a 
course  in  commercial  gardening,  including  the  growing  and  marketing  of 
hotbed  crops  and  the  cultivation  of  one-third  of  an  acre  of  school  yard 
garden.  This  project  has  been  a  success  from  a  financial  as  well  as  an 
educational  standpoint.  Six  thousand  garden  stakes  were  made  in  various 
prevocational  centers  for  use  in  the  park  plots. 
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Park  Plots. —  Over  three  thousand  children  planted  square  rod  garden 
plots  in  Franklin  and  Olmsted  Parks  on  land  prepared  by  the  Puljlic  Safety 
Committee  in  cooperation  with  the  Park  Department,  and  had  in  pros- 
pect a  very  good  harvest  of  potatoes  and  pea  beans. 

School  Gardens. —  School  garden  plots  have  been  maintained  in  twelve 
localities  and  have  demonstrated  their  usefulness  both  for  instructional 
purposes  and  as  a  means  of  providing  for  efficient  community  gardening 
in  congested  neighborhoods. 

Advisory  Board. — ■  An  advisory  committee  on  gardening,  consisting  of 
delegates  from  representative  private  agencies  interested  in  the  promotion 
of  garden  work,  has  cooperated  with  the  school  authorities. 

Outside  Agencies. —  Private  agencies,  notably  the  Boston  Social  Union, 
the  Women's  Municipal  League,  the  Dorchester  Club  women  and  various 
parents'  associations,  having  carried  on  garden  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  schools  in  previous  years,  have  assisted  greatly  through  advice  and 
financial  assistance. 

Patriotic  Buttons. —  "Boston  Junior  Service"  food  production  buttons 
have  been  distributed  to  10,000  children  who  have  successfully  cultivated 
gardens  exceeding  100  square  feet  in  area. 

Exhibits. —  Over  one-third  of  the  entries  at  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  competitive  exhibit  of  children's  garden  products,  the 
largest  exhibition  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Boston,  were  made  by  children 
of  the  Boston  schools,  these  pupils  winning  many  worth-while  money 
prizes.  Garden  exhibits  in  the  local  schools  are  planned  in  nearly  all 
districts  doing  garden  work,  and  interested  local  clubs  and  societies  are 
providing  prize  badges  and  ribbons  in  many  districts. 

Cooperation  of  Masters  and  Teachers. —  A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the 
garden  work  has  been  the  hearty  and  very  helpful  cooperation  of  the 
masters  and  teachers. 

Expenses. —  The  expenses  of  the  work  as  outlined  have  been  kept  within 
the  salary  appropriation  of  $3,300  and  there  still  remains  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $1,861  on  the  supply  account. 

Results. 

Home  Gardens. —  The  school-supervised  home  gardening  has  been  very 
favorably  commented  upon  by  both  teachers  and  parents  and  has  proved 
productive  as  well,  as  instructive.  It  has  demonstrated  its  value  as  an 
efTective  means  of  teaching  the  rights  of  private  property  to  children  who 
are  all  too  prone  to  disregard  these  rights. 

Park  Plots. —  Many  favorable  comparisons  have  been  made  between  the 
gardening  work  of  the  children  and  the  adults  in  Franklin  Park.  The 
agriculturist  in  charge  of  all  park  gardens  is  well  pleased  with  the  children's 
work  and  considers  their  chances  of  a  good  harvest  practically  as  good  as 
those  of  the  adult  plot  holders. 

School  Gardens. —  The  school  garden  plots  have  been  uniformly  success- 
ful and  one  of  over  an  acre  in  area  in  Hyde  Park  has  the  distinction  of 
winning  first  prize  in  a  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societj'  state-wide 
competition  among  school  gardens.  The  produce  from  this  garden,  which 
was  divided  among  fifty  or  sixty  families,  was  recently  estimated  by  the 
teacher  in  charge  to  be  worth  over  $1,000. 
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Collectively,  the  children's  gardens  have  demonstrated  their  usefulness 
both  as  patriotic  efforts  on  the  side  of  food  production  and  as  worth-while 
educational  projects  for  the  training  of  children  in  habits  of  industry  and 
constructive  thinking  along  productive  lines. 

The  services  of  our  director  have  been  asked  for  by  the 
State  for  supervision  and  extension  of  farm  work  for  about 
one-half  his  time,  but  competent  assistants  have  been  selected 
and  we  hope  during  the  coming  season  to  enroll  forty-five  of 
our  elementary  districts  with  15,000  home  gardens  and  at 
least  thirty  acres  of  park  gardens  with  4,000  school  children 
assigned  thereto.  At  least  fifty  gardening  instructors  will  be 
required  from  among  our  teachers. 

Through  the  remarkable  energy,  intelligence  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  associate  director,  who  has  charge  of  manual  training 
(including  all  the  above-described  activities),  and  the  expert 
assistants  and  teachers  that  he  has  secured,  I  believe  that  the 
character  of  the  work  in  this  city,  the  variety  that  is  offered 
according  to  local  needs  and  the  close  connection  that  is  made 
with  actual  life  are  unsiu'passed  in  any  city  in  this  country. 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  European  war  this  department  has 
been  more  directly  affected  by  war  conditions  than  any  other 
phase  of  school  work,  not  only  in  the  case  of  materials  but  in 
the  method  of  appljang  the  lessons  to  immediate  needs  and  in 
the  assistance  that  is  given  to  different  forms  of  emergency  war 
work.  Therefore,  during  the  past  year  the  department  has  not 
adhered  as  closely  as  formerly  to  the  regular  course  of  study  but 
each  teacher  has  been  permitted  to  adapt  herself  to  the  condi- 
tions in  her  district  and  to  the  war  conditions  in  general.  The 
teachers  have  attended  coiu'ses  of  lectures  given  by  Amherst 
Agricultural  College  on  canning  and  drying  food  and  on  other 
forms  of  food  conservation.  In  turn  they  have  given  the  pupils 
and  the  mothers  of  their  neighborhoods  such  instruction  as 
would  help  home  conditions.  Mothers'  meetmgs  have  been 
held  in  every  school  kitchen  with  practical  talks  and  free 
discussion  on  "How  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living";  on 
foods  giving  the  most  food  value  for  the  least  money;  on  food 
substitutes;  and  on  "How  to  conserve  wheat,  meat,  butter, 
eggs,  sugar  and  potatoes." 

The  cookery  teachers  have  given  numerous  lessons  upon  the 
cold-pack  method   of   preserving  vegetables   and   fruits,  and 
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suggestions  on  small  menus  and  home  meals.  The  outlines  of 
these  lessons  were  distributed  to  the  mothers  as  well  as  to  the 
girls.  Each  girl  in  the  cookery  classes  has  been  encouraged  to 
sign  a  pledge  on  the  saving  of  food,  promising  to  assist  her 
mother  during  the  summer  to  prevent  waste  of  food  by  care- 
fully preparing  foods,  avoiding  unnecessary  waste  in  serving, 
and  using  left-over  food  materials. 

The  work  of  the  cookery  department  has  been  closely  related 
to  the  state  and  civic  committee  on  food  conservation,  and 
much  information  has  been  provided  by  our  department  to  fit 
the  needs  of  different  classes  of  people.  The  movement  to 
reduce  the  time  for  cookery  work  from  two  hours  to  one  and  one 
half  hours  in  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  has  been 
checked  by  the  present  emergency.  It  is  realized  that  at  the 
present  time  increased  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  practical 
work  that  is  done  by  this  department. 

In  the  elementary  cookery  classes  the  girls  are  encouraged 
to  keep  a  task  book  of  the  tasks  performed  by  them  at  home. 
Once  a  month  the  parent  signs  this  book.  Many  of  the  girls 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  one  particular  kind  of  work  in 
the  home.  Out  of  10,000  girls  in  the  cookery  classes,  only  a 
few  hundred  do  not  work  at  home.  In  the  five  high  schools, 
where  domestic  science  courses  have  been  estabhshed,  a  more 
advanced  type  of  work  on  food  conservation  and  war  cookery 
has  been  attempted.  Menus  have  been  worked  out  on  a  calorie 
basis,  and  the  food  value  and  cost  for  each  member  of  the  family 
have  been  computed.  The  girls  have  also  worked  out  a  family 
budget,  kept  household  accounts,  taken  up  all  kinds  of  house- 
hold management,  home  sanitation,  and  have  done  all  the  pre- 
serving for  their  own  homes. 

The  work  done  by  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  needs  has  been  extensive.  Eight 
pupils  are  sent  daily  to  the  Red  Cross  Lunch  and  Tea  Room, 
four  pupils  to  the  Food  Facts  Bureau  and  two  to  the  Liberty 
Bond  Shop.  The  school  cookery  for  the  lunch  counter  has  been 
modified  to  meet  war  conditions,  and  the  domestic  science 
course  has  been  modified  to  provide  a  business  training  in 
connection  with  the  home-making  course. 

The  work  in  sewing  is  largely  confined  to  Grades  IV  to  VI. 
The  subject  is  then  dropped,  as  cookery  is  taken  up  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  It  is  reahzed  that  this  is  a 
mistake  and  with  the  development  of  the  intermediate  school 
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plan  it  is  hoped  that  the  course  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  keep 
a  proper  balance  between  the  cookery  and  sewing  in  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

Four  of  the  high  schools  are  offering  a  course  in  sewing  for 
the  pupils,  including  the  use  of  machines,  knowledge  of  textiles, 
drafting  and  cutting,  and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  under- 
garments and  dresses  in  correlation  with  the  art  department. 
Opportunities  to  take  this  work  should  be  given  to  the  girls  in 
every  high  school. 

The  so-called  prevocational  work  for  girls  has  been  carried 
on  in  fifteen  districts  during  the  past  year.  In  seven  of  these 
districts  there  are  suites  of  rooms  where  all  kinds  of  home 
duties  may  be  taught.  These  may  be  called  school  homes,  as 
in  them  the  girls  come  to  a  deeper  significance  of  the  meaning 
of  home.  All  kinds  of  home  work  are  taught  practically  and 
thoroughly,  such  as  cleaning  of  windows,  painting,  laundry  work, 
spring  and  fall  house  cleanuig,  applied  hygiene,  first  aid,  mother 
craft,  household  expenses,  invahd  and  general  cookerj^  and 
well  balanced  family  needs.  In  this  work  girls  take  orders  for 
cooked  food,  so  that  they  may  have  the  experience  of  cooking  in 
large  quantities.  Hundreds  of  jars  of  preserves  and  other 
kinds  of  food  are  put  up  for  home  use  and  for  sale.  In  one  of 
these  departments  alone  350  jars  were  put  up  by  the  girls,  200 
of  which  were  bought  by  the  homes  and  150  sold  outside.  The 
girls  also  served  a  luncheon  for  ten  teachers  throughout  the 
year. 

The  product  of  these  fifteen  prevocational  schools  has  been 
enormous.  Last  March  there  was  a  general  sale  of  the  finished 
product  held  at  a  central  school,  besides  a  sale  twice  a  year 
in  the  different  centers.  Parents  of  pupils  were  invited  to 
attend  and  were  given  first  opportunity  to  purchase.  Articles 
were  sold  at  the  actual  cost  of  materials.  This  is  the  second 
year  that  these  sales  have  been  conducted,  and  they  are  growing 
in  importance  and  give  a  very  real  goal  to  the  work  of  these 
classes. 

The  work  of  this  department  has  been  unified  by  bringing 
all  of  it  under  our  highly  competent  director  of  household  arts. 
She  now  has  charge  of  the  sewing  in  Grades  IV  to  VI,  the 
cookery  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII,  prevocational  work  for  girls 
in  fifteen  centers,  the  high  school  work  in  both  cookery  and 
sewing  in  five  high  schools,  and  the  work  in  these  subjects  in 
Practical  Arts  High  School.     She  works  in  close  conjunction 
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with  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  and  on  the  outside  in 
close  conjunction  with  the  American  Red  Cross  and  with  the 
state  and  city  committees  on  food  conservation. 

X.     MUSIC. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Music  has  issued  a  new  edition 
of  songs  for  Grades  I  to  III,  containing  one  hundred  forty 
instead  of  fifty,  as  formerly.  These  songs  are  designed  for  rote 
singing,  and  the  teacher  also  is  to  use  them  in  connection  with 
rhythmic  drill,  directing  the  children  to  beat  time  or  clap  their 
hands  softly  as  they  sing.  The  advisory  committee  has  also 
prepared  a  book  for  the  fourth  grade,  containing  songs  and 
introducing  the  reading  of  music,  the  intent  being  to  teach 
music  without  the  use  of  the  scale,  but  by  the  use  of  rote  songs 
learned  in  previous  grades.  This  is  a  somewhat  radical  depar- 
ture in  this  city,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  department  of 
music  is  in  accord  with  this  theory,  although  it  is  carrying  out 
the  plan  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  In  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  very  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  read- 
ing of  music.  Each  pupil  is  required  and  encouraged  to  take 
individual  music-reading  tests,  with  results  that  are  satisfactory. 

This  year  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  applicants  to  join 
the  violin  classes.  More  than  twenty  classes  now  are  receiving 
a  violin  lesson  each  week.  A  new  feature  this  year  in  connection 
with  this  work  has  been  the  appointment  of  seven  grade  teachers 
as  assistants  in  violin  classes. 

There  was  also  this  year  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
candidates  for  outside  credit  in  high  schools  for  applied  music 
work.  These  students  are  examined  by  a  competent  and 
disinterested  committee  of  examiners  before  the  credit  is  allowed 
for  a  diploma. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  Normal  School  has  been  so 
intensified  and  applied  that  the  Normal  School  graduates  are 
better  prepared  than  formerly  for  teaching  the  subject. 

Interest  in  group  singing  has  been  stimulated  by  the  atten- 
tion that  is  given  to  it  in  the  army.  It  has  been  many  yesbrs 
since  men  have  become  so  aware  of  the  value  of  song  as  they 
are  now.  Modern  conditions  have  made  us  forget  what  primi- 
tive people  knew  so  well,  —  the  heartening  communicative 
power  of  music.  It  has  been  found  that  men  who  sing  do  more 
work  with  less  expenditure  of  energy  than  men  who  do  not 
sing.     Singing  conduces  to  self-control  and  ease  in  physical 
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self-expression.  The  high  school  teachers  of  music  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  new  impulse  in  the  assembly  singing  in  the 
schools,  and  this  assembly  singing  should  also  be  extended  to 
the  grades  as  soon  as  they  can  be  supplied  with  a  book  of  assem- 
bly songs.  The  Director  of  Music  recommends  that  a  five- 
minute  period  in  the  morning  be  given  in  all  classes  to  assembly 
singing.  He  also  recommends  that  teachers  of  all  districts  be 
encouraged  to  meet  the  teachers  of  music  in  singing  groups 
once  a  week,  and  that  the  better  singers  from  these  groups  be 
promoted  to  advance  work  in  a  choral  group  under  the  direction 
of  the  director  himself.  He  further  recommends  that  every 
high  school  hall  should  be  used  one  night  a  week  for  a  com- 
munity chorus  under  the  supervision  of  the  Music  Department, 
and  that  the  music  in  all  departments  should  lead  to  a  desire 
to  sing  and  to  offer  opportunities  for  definite  performances  as 
goals  of  their  work.  There  is  not  at  present  sufficient  incentive 
to  develop  enthusiasm  and  hard  work.  The  one  opportunity 
afforded  in  our  schools  for  pupils  to  demonstrate  what  they 
have  learned  is  their  graduation  exercises.     The  director  says: 

"My  urgent  suggestion  is  this:  Give  these  clagses  greater  opportunity 
for  more  frequent  public  performances.  This  could  be  done  by  concerts 
given  by  the  school  choruses  in  the  several  high  school  districts.  Give  the 
pupils  from  all  districts  of  the  city  the  opportunity  to  gather  at  some  central 
location  and  make  more  general  and  practical  use  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience.  This  would  help  to  create  an  unbounded  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm in  the  study  of  music,  which  in  turn  would  have  a  tremendous 
■uplifting  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  students  in  all  ways.  Music  is  an 
inspiration  and  an  influence  for  good.  It  is  well  worthy  of  any  amount 
of  attention  and  support  which  it  can  be  given." 

XL— SCHOOL   PHYSICIANS  AND   NURSES. 

Medical  Inspection. 
This  department  originally  included  athletic  training  of  all 
forms,  but  the  latter  has  been  separated  and  made  a  department 
to  itself  but  in  close  relationship  to  the  department  of  medical 
inspection  and  hygiene.  This  is  the  third  year  of  medical 
inspection  under  the  School  Committee.  Formerly  the  work 
was  conducted  by  the  Boston  Health  Department.  The 
nurses,  however,  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  School 
Department  since  their  organization  in  1907.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1915  forty-one  school  physicians  selected  by  the  civil  service 
list  were  appointed  by  the  School  Committee  under  the  very 
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able  guidance  of  a  medical  director.  There  are  now  forty-three 
school  physicians.  The  medical  inspection  corps  includes  a 
director  of  medical  inspection,  a  supervising  nurse,  one  medical 
inspector  of  special  classes,  forty-three  school  phj'^sicians  and 
forty  assistant  nurses. 

Every  school  district  and  every  high  school  in  Boston  is 
visited  by  a  school  physician  each  day,  who  devotes  the  morning 
to  the  work.  Nurses  are  upon  full  time,  including  Saturdays. 
The  school  physician  makes  prompt  examination  of  all  children 
referred  to  him  by  the  principal,  teacher  or  nurse.  If  con- 
tagious disease  is  discovered,  there  is  prompt  exclusion  and 
written  instructions  given  for  subsequent  precautions  and 
advice.  All  children  returning  to  school  after  illness  or  absence 
from  unknown  cause  are  examined.  Every  pupil  is  examined 
physically  once  a  year  by  the  school  physician. 

In  addition  to  these  duties  the  school  physician  takes  general 
charge  of  hygiene  of  school  buildings,  and  reports  to  the  director 
of  medical  inspection.  He  also  gives  instruction  on  preventive 
medicine  to  teachers  and  pupils.  The  director  formally  advises 
the  superintendent  of  all  conditions  in  buildings  that  are 
unhygienic,  and  these  are  at  once  taken  up  with  the  Schoolhouse 
Commission  in  order  to  remedy  them.  There  is  a  school  physi- 
cian assigned  to  the  Certificating  Office  who  examines  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  who 
desire  an  employment  certificate. 

The  director  of  medical  inspection  gives  instruction  to  the 
senior  class  of  the  Normal  School  upon  class  room  hj-giene  and 
the  relation  of  teachers  to  the  department  of  school  hygiene. 
This  instruction  supplements  the  actual  course  that  is  given  in 
the  course  by  the  teachers  of  hygiene. 

The  staff  of  physicians  and  nurses  give  very  considerable 
attention  to  the  needs  of  open-air  classes.  Recently  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  lunch  problem,  and  five  attend- 
ants have  been  appointed  to  improve  the  lunch  service. 

Each  year  a  careful  survey  is  made  of  the  suspected  cases  of 
tuberculosis  referred  to  this  department  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. Each  case  is  thoroughly  investigated.  In  the  past  year 
185  cases  were  reported  for  investigation  and  their  age  carefully 
followed  up.  Six  were  excluded  from  school,  seventeen  were 
given  treatment  at  hospitals,  122  were  found  to  be  without 
trace  of  a  disease,  etc. 

During  the  year  much  assistance  has  been  given  by  the 
Dental  Hygiene  Council  of  Massachusetts,  which  has  placed  a 
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staff  of  dentists  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Department  to 
give  instruction  in  mouth  hygiene. 

Last  summer  two  physicians  were  assigned  to  the  summer 
review  schools  for  medical  inspection.  The  number  of  inspec- 
tions were  227  and  exclusions  were  226,  showing  the  necessity 
for  such  supervision. 

About  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  boys  were  assigned  for 
farm  service  last  year  and  provision  was  made  for  inoculation 
against  typhoid  for  all  these  boys. 

The  director  has  made  a  strong  and  fairly  successful  appeal 
for  the  screening  of  lunch  rooms.  The  danger  of  infection  of 
food  which  is  so  well  known  has  now  been  remedied  in  most  of 
the  high  schools.  Numerous  lectures  have  been  given  in  trade 
and  high  schools,  upon  hygiene,  by  physicians. 

Altogether  the  work  of  the  school  physicians  during  the 
year  has  been  very  extensive,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table : 


Comparative    Statistics    on    Physical    Examinations 
Pupils  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  From 
December  1,  1915,  to  April  1,  1917. 


OF 


1915-16.       1916-17. 


Total  number  of  pupils  examined. 
Total  number  without  defects. . .  . 
Total  number  with  defects 


DEFECTS   AS   FOLLOWS: 

Defective  nasal  breathing: 

Anterior 

Posterior 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 

Defective  palate 

Cervical  glands 

Pulmonary  disease: 

Tuberculous 

Question 

Nontuberculous 

Cardiac  disease: 

Organic 

Functional 

Nervous  disease: 

Organic 

Functional 

Chorea . 


Orthopedic  defects: 
Tuberculous .... 
Nontuberculous . 

Skin. 


Rickets 

Malnutrition 

Mental  deficiency 

Defective  teeth: 

Defective  primary 

Defective  primary  (October,  November,  December) 

Defective  secondary 

Defective  secondary  (October,  November,  December) 

Defective  (classed  without  regard  to  primary  or  secondary 
from  January  1,  1917) 


Totals. 


99,862 
30,781 
69,081 


1,292 
5,966 

18,444 
351 

18,841 

44 


683 

1,330 
1,668 

74 

221 

43 


1,698 
3,071 

383 
2,110 

431 

32,997 


23,753 


113,448 


104,287 
38,318 
65,969 


1,297 

5,282 

14,806 

169 

7,746 

22 

1 

453 

1,406 
1,716 

48 
179 
23 

76 
1,770 
2,978 

326 
1,712 

448 


22,745 
17,493 
15,400 
96,096 
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Nursing. 

During  the  school  hours  the  time  of  nurses  is  devoted  to 
assisting  in  physical  examinations,  inspections,  minor  treat- 
ments in  school,  class  room  inspection  and  instruction,  and  to 
escorting  needy  children  to  hospital  or  dental  clinics. 

After  school  hours  and  Saturday  mornings  nurses  devote 
their  time  to  the  important  work  of  home  visiting.  The 
parents  are  thus  personally  notified  of  defects  and  are  urged  to 
secure  for  their  children  the  necessary  treatment.  Every  case 
of  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
thus  personally  followed  up  and  placed  under  treatment. 

During  the  past  three  years,  since  the  opening  of  the  Forsyth 
Dental  Infirmary,  a  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  given  to  the 
care  of  the  teeth,  especially  of  the  smaller  children.  During 
the  past  year  the  nurses  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  the 
dental  defects  of  third  grade  children,  and  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  clean  up  the  dental  defects  of  every  third  grade  in 
the  public  schools.  All  children  in  third  grade  classes  have  had 
their  dental  work  completed.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  in  1917  they  voted  to  award  a 
banner  to  a  second  and  a  third  grade  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  that  would  be  the  first  to  report  all  dental  work  com- 
pleted. Their  intention  was  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  young 
children  to  have  their  teeth  cared  for.  The  banner  for  the 
third  grade  was  won  by  a  class  in  the  Mayhew  School,  forty-four 
children  receiving  dental  treatment.  The  banner  for  the  second 
grade  was  won  by  a  class  in  the  Paul  Revere  School,  forty-five 
children  having  received  dental  treatment.  The  banners  were 
presented  by  the  director  of  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  accomplished  since  the 
introduction  of  school  nursing  is  the  decrease  of  defective  vision 
in  the  elementary  school.  The  result  of  the  examination  in 
1907  was  to  discover  31.50  per  cent  defective.  The  result  in 
1917  was  to  find  but  11.63  per  cent  defective.  During  the  year 
ending  June,  1917,  the  nurses  assisted  the  school  physicians  with 
88,310  physical  examinations,  sending  written  notices  to  parents 
in  the  cases  of  all  defective  pupils.  They  weighed  and  measured 
pupils  in  fourteen  open-air  classes  four  times  during  the  school 
yeai-.  They  weighed  and  measured  all  pupils  eleven  years  of 
age  once  every  month.  They  made  154,164  inspections  for 
pediculosis.  They  gave  20,000  treatments  in  schools,  and 
made  27,604  home    visits.      In    order    that  the    remarkable 
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work  of  this  department  may  be  better  understood,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  statistical  report  of  the  work  done  in  the  elementary 
schools  during  the  year  ending  June,  1917.  It  will  repay  a 
careful  examination. 


REPORT  OF  FOLLOW-UP  WORK  ON  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS  IN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Year  Ending  June,  1917. 


Number 

Defects. 

Num- 
ber. 

Treated  by 
Family 
Physi- 
cians. 

Treated 

by 
Hospital. 

Treat- 
ments 
Recom- 
mended by 

School 
Physicians. 

Number 
Treat- 
ments 
Received. 

Defective  nasal  breathing; 

Anterior 

848 

25 

57 

512 

254 

Posterior 

4,769 

252 

863 

1,101 

2,553 

HiTJertrophied  tonsils 

13,017 

445 

1,477 

4,355 

6.740 

Defective  palate 

127 

10 

8 

109 

6,864 

60 

94 

6,204 

506 

Pulmonary  disease: 

Tuberciilous 

20 
440 

20 
224 

170 

46 

Cardiac  disease: 

Organic 

1,103 

585 

3S6 

95 

37 

Functional 

1,198 

1,198 

Nervous  disease: 

Organic 

34 

11 

9 

14 

162 
24 

30 
15 

19 
6 

98 

15 

Chorea 

3 

Orthopedic  defects: 

46 

1,434 

1,328 

257 

1,615 

10 

68 

121 

2 

108 

19 

166 

203 

9 

302 

12 
710 
728 
246 
863 

5 

490 

Skin 

276 

Rickets 

342 

Totals 

33,286 

1,788 

3,862 

16,415 

11,221 

Report  on  Hearing  and  Vision. 

Re-tested  vision  of  pupils  found  defective  by  teacher     .  .        .      10,703 

Found  normal .3,166 

Found  defective 7,537 

Vision  corrected 4,154 

Defective  hearing 729 

Hearing  corrected 529 
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Report  on  Dental  Defects. 

Number  found  defective  by  school  physicians          ....  42,284 

Number  treated  by  private  dentists 12,948 

Number  treated  at  dental  clinics 13,693 

Number  escorted  by  nurses 8,274 

Revisits 17,778 

Dental  Work  in  Primary  Grades. 


Gbades. 

Treated  by- 
Dentist. 

Treated  by 
Hospital. 

Totals. 

Ill 

1.486 

i;32i 

1,017 
409 

2,142 
2,173 

817 
286 

3  628 

II 

3,494 

I 

1,834 

Kindergarten 

695 

Totals 

4,233 

5,418 

9,651 

Summary  of  School  Nurses'  Reports,  1916-17. 

Home  visits 27,604 

Talks  on  hygiene: 

In  homes .  8,083 

In  class  rooms 9,677 

Consultations  with  teachers 62,255 

Consultations  with  pupils .        .        .  112,702 

Adenoids  removed 676 

Tonsils  rem.oved 757 

Treatments  in  school 20,083 

Inspections  for  pediculosis 154,164 

Pupils  Escorted  to  Clinics. 


Clinic. 

Number. 

Revisits. 

Eye 

2,103 
185 

1,441 

440 

260 

92 

8,274 

1,261 

2  044 

Ear 

174 

Nose  and  throat 

247 

Medical 

364 

Surgical 

188 

Skin 

59 

Dental 

17,778 

Optician 

Totals 

14,056 

20,854 

Report   on  Cardiac   Cases   in  Elementary  Districts. 

Organic 

Functional 


1,103 
1,198 


Total 


2,301 
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Follow-up  Work  by  Nurses. 

Organic: 

In  care  of  family  physician 585 

In  care  of  hospital 386 

No  treatment  nscessary  (per  order  of  school  physician)          .        .  97 

Treatment  promised 30 

Treatment  refused 2 

Moved  away 3 

Functional : 

No  treatment  necessary 1,198 

Total 2,301 

Report  on  Pulmonary  Cases  in  Elementary  Districts. 

Number  found  in  elementary  schools 20 

Positive 7 

Negative 13 

Positive  cases  are  excluded  from  school  and  in  care  of  Boston  Consump- 
tives' Hospital  Out-Patient  Department. 

Contagious  Diseases  Found  by  Nurses  in  Schools  and  Homes. 


Disease. 


Homes. 


Diphtheria 

Mumps 

Whooping  cough. 

Scarlet  fever 

Chicken  pox 

Measles 


21 

2 

3 

24 

35 


Totals. 


92 


Social  Work. 

Vacations  for  pupils 49 

Christmas  dinners  for  families 180 

Free  glasses  for  pupils 156 

Shoes  purchased 285 

Clothing  distributed  to  needy  families 405 

Families  referred  to  church  and  charitable  societies          .        .        .  179 

Employment  secured  for  men,  2;  women,  9;  total    ....  11 

Tooth  brushes  sold  at  cost 5,409 

Free  X-ray  examinations,  free  medicine,  free  admissions  to  hospitals  for 
all  needy  pupils. 


XII.— PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  work  in  high  schools  is  sharply  divided  according 
to  sexes.  The  boys  receive  military  training  under  three 
instructors  two  periods  a  week.  They  also  receive  setting-up 
drills  each  day  for  ten  minutes  in  the  class  room.     One  point 
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per  year  is  awarded  towards  a  diploma  for  creditable  work. 
During  the  first  year  much  attention  is  given  to  definitions  of 
military  tactics,  general  principles  of  infantry  drill,  insignia  of 
office  and  rank,  and  other  forms  of  theory.  The  cadets  are 
familiarized  with  the  history  of  the  flag  and  are  drilled  in  the 
various  company  maneuvers.  During  the  subsequent  years 
much  time  is  given  to  squad,  company,  battalion,  regiment  and 
brigade  evolutions  with  arms.  Last  year  rifle  team  contests 
were  introduced  and  these  have  proved  very  stimulating.  The 
instructor  in  military  drill  is  the  inspector  general  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  is  assisted  by  three  commanding  officers,  one  of 
whom  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  and 
to  signaling  instruction. 

The  other  department  of  physical  training  for  boys  in  high 
schools  is  athletics.  In  each  school  teachers  who  are  qualified 
are  appointed  as  teacher  coaches.  There  are  now  eleven  of 
these  who  have  played  on  the  college  teams  during  their  terms 
at  college  and  are  well  known  in  the  athletic  world.  They  are 
allowed  a  small  compensation  extra  for  their  services  in  con- 
nection with  athletics.  Among  the  sports  they  conduct  are 
football,  baseball,  hockey,  track  and  field,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  director  of  athletics  and  the  head  master  of  the 
schools.  A  system  of  state  athletics  has  been  devised  in  which 
our  schools  have  taken  an  active  part.  One  point  each  year  is 
allowed  for  this  form  of  physical  training.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  there  are  grand  rallies  of  the  schools  in  competitions  in 
track  athletics.  Each  of  these  competitions  involves  800  to 
1,000  boys,  and  are  most  interesting  and  inspiring  events. 

The  physical  training  of  girls  is  conducted  in  gymnasiums  by 
twenty- three  especially  efficient  physical  training  teachers. 
Two  periods  per  week  are  devoted  to  physical  training,  the 
girls  appearing  in  regulation  gymnasium  costumes.  They  are 
also  given  a  ten-minute  setting-up  drill  in  the  class  rooms  and 
are  allowed  two  points  per  year  toward  a  diploma  for  creditable 
work.  Much  emphasis  is  given  to  correct  posture,  which  has  a 
value  of  50  per  cent  upon  the  credit. 

The  high  school  teachers  of  physcial  training  also  supervise 
the  work  of  the  intermediate  and  elementary  schools,  being 
given  one  day  per  week  from  the  high  schools  for  this  super- 
vision. The  grade  teachers  themselves  carry  on  the  work  in 
the  elementary  school  for  which  they  have  been  thoroughly 
prepared  in  the  Boston  Normal  School.     The  work  consists  of 
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corrective  exercises,  games  and  dancing,  with  great  stress  laid 
upon  good  posture.  In  the  elementary  schools  much  attention 
is  also  given  to  athletics  under  the  supervision  of  play  teachers 
who  are  usually  submasters  of  the  schools.  In  the  spring  and 
fall  terms  the  boys  go  to  the  nearest  playground  with  their 
play  teachers  and  participate  in  football,  baseball  and  track 
and  field  athletics,  after  the  close  of  school.  Badge  contests 
of  physical  strength  proficiency  have  been  introduced  in  the 
athletic  work.  The  testing  is  done  outside  of  school  hours. 
The  pupils  who  meet  the  requirements  receive  athletic  badges 
provided  by  the  School  Committee.  The  intention  of  this 
work  is  that  each  boy  shall  have  set  before  him  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  attainment  suitable  to  his  age  and  developments  and  shall 
be  stimulated  to  reach  that  standard,  upon  which  he  will  receive 
an  appropriate  badge. 

The  children's  playgrounds  in  this  city  are  as  well  developed 
as  anywhere  in  the  country.  Our  children's  corners,  a  fenced 
section  of  an  athletic  field  furnished  with  especial  play  equipment, 
are  unique.  During  last  summer  there  were  thirty- three  school 
yards  and  thirty-six  park  corner  playgrounds  in  operation  at 
one  time.  This  work  is  conducted  by  teachers  of  the  Boston 
public  schools  and  students  of  the  Normal  School  who  have 
taken  a  special  playground  course  and  are  duly  certificated. 
The  work  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  four  supervisors, 
one  of  whom  is  in  special  charge  of  dancing,  another  the  play 
materials,  another  the  story-telling  and  dramatics,  and  another 
of  the  rating  and  assignment  of  teachers.  These  teachers  meet 
at  weekly  meetings  during  the  summer  for  especial  instruction 
pertaining  to  plaj^ground  activities.  The  teachers  who  partici- 
pate in  all  of  the  playground  activities,  including  the  coaching 
in  high  school,  are  paid  only  a  nominal  sum  for  quite  invaluable 
services,  and  through  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  director  of 
this  department  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  have  qualified 
for  the  work.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  expenditure  in  the 
school  system  which  is  more  economically  distributed  and  which 
brings  a  larger  return  upon  the  investment  than  the  money 
expended  upon  our  various  playground  activities. 

XIII.     EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  Department  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools  was 
discontinued  in  September,  1917.  The  evening  schools  were 
placed  in  charge  of  a  Director  of  Evening  Schools,  and  the 
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Continuation  School  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  principal 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Assistant  Superintendent 
Thompson.  As  this  is  the  first  report  of  the  new  director  of 
evening  schools,  it  is  herewith  given  without  abridgment. 

DAY  SCHOOL   FOR   IMMIGRANTS. 

Under  the  Evening  School  Department  the  recently  established  Day 
School  for  Immigrants  has  been  placed,  with  branches  at  48  Boylston  street; 
at  Dearborn  School,  Roxbury;  and  at  William  Blackstone  School,  West 
End.  During  the  year  a  new  branch  for  mothers'  classes  was  opened  in 
the  Christopher  Columbus  School  in  the  North  End.  The  work  done  by 
these  classes  of  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants  in  giving  instruction  in 
English  to  foreign-born  residents  who  cannot  attend  evening  schools  is 
most  important,  while  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  relatively  low.  Despite 
the  lack  of  immigration,  there  is  lu-gent  need  of  these  classes  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  city  which  are  populated  by  non-English  speaking  people, 
and  the  influence  of  this  school  should  be  further  extended  diu-ing  the 
coming  year. 

EVENING   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  enrollment  in  the  evening  high  schools  was  greater  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  term  than  for  several  years,  a  fact  which  tends  to  show  that 
the  peculiar  industrial  conditions  of  the  past  year  have  served  merely  to 
emphasize  the  contribution  of  our  evening  high  schools  to  community  and 
country.  Especially  great  is  the  demand  for  instruction  in  phonography 
and  tjrpcwriting.  Classes  in  each  of  these  subjects  in  practically  all  the 
evening  high  schools  are  filled  to  capacity  and  there  is  a  long  waiting  list. 

The  better  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  growing  community  of  Brighton,  a 
new  evening  commercial  high  school  was  established  for  the  first  time  this 
year  in  the  Brighton  High  Schoolhouse  with  a  registration  of  248. 

The  evening  high  schools  have  constantly  grown  in  numbers  and  in 
influence  and  their  growth  has  been  accompanied  by  a  distinct  change  in 
character.  In  1910  the  evening  high  schools,  with  one  exception,  were 
changed  from  general  high  schools  to  commercial  high  schools.  In  1916 
the  commercial  character  of  these  schools  was  further  intensified  and 
specialized  commercial  courses  with  definite  requirements  for  graduation 
were  authorized.  In  consequence  of  the  changed  character  of  the  evening 
high  schools,  the  course  of  study  was  revised  through  the  efforts  of  princi- 
pals and  teachers  and  was  ready  for  distribution  in  printed  form  in  Septem- 
ber, 1917.  The  revised  course  of  study  offers  pupils  an  opportunity  to 
attempt  specialized  commercial  courses  with  a  view  to  receiving  intensive 
training  for  particular  types  of  commercial  work.  Among  the  specialized 
courses  offered  are  the  Secretarial  Course,  which  emphasizes  a  mastery  of 
phonography  and  typewriting;  the  Accountancy  Course,  which  includes 
the  principles  and  practice  of  advanced  bookkeeping;  the  Merchandising 
Course,  which  includes  principles  of  business  organization,  selling  and 
service  to  customers;  and  the  Office  Practice  Course,  which  includes  the 
principles  and  methods  of  adjusting  one's  self  to  modern  business  office 
conditions,  and  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  filing  systems  and  labor- 
saving  machines  and  devices.  Another  innovation  of  this  year  was  the 
introduction  of  Commercial  Spanish  in  all  the  high  schools. 
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EVENING  EI.EIMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  evening  elementary  schools  the  influence  of  the  war  has  been 
most  noticeable  and  the  decrease  in  enrollment  most  striking.  Our  even- 
ing elementarj'  schools  have  been  for  a  nmnber  of  years  schools  for  immi- 
grants, and  in  1914  the  tide  of  immigration  practically  ceased.  Many 
adult  immigrants  have  since  retiu-ned  to  their  native  country;  many  have 
'been  needed  for  overtime  work  in  the  industries  which  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  increased  productivity  by  war  conditions;  and  during  the  last 
year,  a  very  great  number  have  been  mustered  into  the  United  States 
military  and  naval  service.  In  the  case  of  illiterate  minors,  whose  attend- 
ance at  evening  schools  is  compulsory,  the  decrease  in  enrollment  may  be 
attributed  to  several  causes:  many  have  become  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
many  have  received  sufficient  instruction  in  the  evening  schools  to  pass 
the  literacy  test;  and  many  have  removed  from  the  city  to  other  industrial 
centers  where  the  opportunity  for  overtime  work  at  increased  wages  is 
greater.  The  number  of  illiterate  minors  in  Boston  is  now  comparatively 
small,  and  as  the  war  goes  on  will  become  relatively  negligible.  From 
1914  to  December  1,  1917,  the  number  of  ilhterate  minors  dropped  from 
6,524  to  2,500. 

Anticipating  a  decrease  in  enrollment,  five  of  the  evening  elementary 
schools  which  had  been  maintained  in  1916-17  were  discontinued  for  the 
term  1917-18,  and  yet  ample  provision  was  made  for  the  residents  of 
every  section  of  the  city.  An  advertising  campaign  to  acquaint  non- 
English  speaking  people  with  the  advantages  and  opportunities  afforded 
by  our  evening  schools  was  prosecuted  with  greater  vigor  than  ever  before, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  to  our  Enghsh  and  foreign  Press  for 
generous  assistance  and  cooperation  in  the  attempt  to  awake  om-  foreign- 
born  residents  and  their  employers  to  the  importance  of  instruction  in 
the  English  language  and  the  necessity  of  attendance  at  evening  school. 

Continued  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  instruction  in  citizenship  and 
a  new  course  of  study  in  citizenship  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers.  The  plan  of  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  for  giving  the  needed  instruction  to  applicants  for  naturali- 
zation has  been  continued,  and  throughout  the  system  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  work  our  evening  schools 
have  always  dons  in  leading  our  foreign-born  pupils  into  a  better  knowledge 
of  American  ideals  and  institutions,  to  the  end  that  with  a  sympathetic 
vmderstanding  of  their  own  environment  and  with  a  fuller  appreciation 
not  only  of  their  rights  and  privileges  but  also  of  their  duties  and  obliga- 
tions they  may  contribute  their  full  share  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

XIV.     DEPARTMENT   OF    EXTENDED   USE  OF   THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Department  of  the  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools 
includes  the  community  work  in  school  centers,  the  various 
lecture  courses,  the  home  and  school  associations  and  the 
civic  use  of  buildings  in  general.  The  development  of  home 
and  school  associations  in  conjunction  with  the  local  schools 
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has  been  added  in  the  past  year  to  this  department  at  the 
request  of  the  organization  itself.  The  especial  work,  however, 
which  has  received  the  most  attention  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ment is  the  community  center  problem.  The  attendance 
upon  these  center  activities  has  been  as  follows:  In  1915  it 
was  188,341;  in  1916  it  was  275,742;  in  1917  it  was  301,257. 
This  increase  has  been  attended  without  extra  outlay  of  money ; 
in  fact,  the  centers  have  become  increasingly  self-supporting. 
The  managers  have  come  to  know  their  sections  well  and  the 
leaders  of  groups  have  been  sifted  until  at  the  present  time  they 
have  become  very  proficient. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  change  in  emphasis 
in  the  work  of  the  centers  and  war  work  has  taken  first  place. 
The  assistant  managers  have  proved  effective  in  the  centraliza- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  women  in  various  forms  of  war  work.  At 
the  appropriate  time  Liberty  Loan  meetings  were  held  through- 
out the  city  and  at  other  times  Hoover  rallies  had  the  center 
of  the  program.  Series  of  ten  lessons  were  given  in  cooking. 
A  vast  amount  of  work  was  done  for  hospitals  and  for  Red 
Cross  branches.  A  much  larger  amount  of  the  work  of  the 
centers  has,  therefore,  become  of  a  practical  character  although 
the  development  of  programs  to  meet  the  need  for  recreation 
and  for  civic  training  has  not  been  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  for  the  community  center. 
Organized  labor  with  its  vision  of  cooperative  action  adopted 
the  community  center  program  twenty  years  ago  and  has 
consistently  stood  back  of  it.  The  people  in  general  have 
accepted  this  movement  and  I  trust  it  is  here  to  stay.  Discussion 
at  the  present  time  is  concerned  with  the  technique  of  organiza- 
tion. No  one  city  has  worked  this  out.  All  are  moving  on 
step  by  step  as  experience  points  the  way.  This  department 
is  getting  together  a  manual  which  it  is  hoped  can  be  issued 
next  fall.  The  pamphlet  will  represent  the  contributions  of 
the  staff  and  will  be  based  on  the  meeting  of  practical  questions 
of  management  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  local 
units. 

For  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  certain  questions  as  to  the 
status  of  the  Department  of  the  Extended  L^se  of  the  Public 
Schools,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  in  1912  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  set  aside  two  cents  on  each  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  property  to  create  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  expenses  of  opening  up  school  buildings  when  used  to  meet 
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the  social,  civic  and  recreational  needs  of  our  citizens.  The 
sum  available  at  the  valuation  of  property  in  Boston  for  1916-17 
was  $34,256.12.  This  fund  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
fund ;  it  is  separate  and  can  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  stated 
in  the  law.  It  is  practically  a  static  fund  as  there  would 
have  to  be  an  enormous  increase  in  property  values  in  Boston 
to  give  to  the  department  more  money.  It  is  comparatively 
a  small  fund.  The  School  Committee  has  blocked  out  the 
following  channels  of  demand  upon  the  $34,256.12  mentioned 
above : 

First,  the  expenses  of  light,  heat  and  janitor  service  for  all 
Home  and  School  Association  meetings  that  are  held  as  well  as 
executive  board  meetings  of  these  associations  are  met.  Second, 
alumni  meetings  and  all  meetings  of  school  pupils  that  are  not 
directly  connected  with  the  educational  procedure  are  included. 
Third,  citizens  have  the  right  to  use  school  halls  when  meetings 
of  a  civic  character  are  held;  for  example,  local  improvement 
societies  frequently  hold  their  meetings  in  school  buildings. 
Fourth,  the  money  that  is  left  finances  the  school  centers  as 
such.  Certain  buildings  are  opened  regularly  on  certain  after- 
noons and  evenings  for  the  free  use  of  persons  who  wish  to  hold 
club  meetings  or  to  attend  the  hall  or  class  programs  offered 
by  the  department. 

Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  the  policy  to  open  one  school 
building  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  community  in  as  many 
sections  of  the  city  as  demand  warranted  and  resources  of  money 
and  equipment  permitted.  Since  the  fund  is  aimed  to  benefit 
those  beyond  compulsory  school  age  the  membership  in  our 
centers  is  made  up  of  those  sixteen  years  old  and  over.  Desks 
of  adult  size  are  of  prime  importance,  therefore,  and  it  is  only 
practical  to  use  buildings  which  have  a  hall  and,  better,  a 
building  with  a  hall  and  gymnasium  also.  Whereas  the 
elementary  schools  tap  the  center  of  population,  architecturally 
they  are  unsuited  to  the  use  of  adults.  Therefore,  high  school 
buildings  have  ])een  opened  with  the  exception  of  the  North 
and  West  Ends  where  centers  are  held  in  lower  grade  buildings. 
There  is  nothing  that  would  have  more  effect  in  the  develop- 
ment of  community  centers  than  the  construction  of  school 
plants  with  their  multiple  use  by  day  school  pupils,  evening 
school  students  and  center  members  in  mind.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  that  in  their  plans,  now  under 
way,  certain  features  have  been  added  which  will  materially 
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assist  our  situations.  The  use  this  year  of  the  new  Blackstone 
Schoolhouse,  which  has  a  hall  on  the  first  floor,  basement 
space  for  games  and  dancing,  and  a  number  of  rooms  with 
movable  furniture  which  can  be  replaced  with  folding  chairs, 
has  caused  the  membership  to  treble. 

No  movement  as  important  as  the  community  center  move- 
ment can  hope  to  do  much  more  than  get  under  way  in  a  five- 
year  period.  It  is  in  a  pioneer  field.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
voluntary  action  of  people  with  no  compulsory  law  or  incentive 
other  than  the  altruistic  motive  and  the  demands  of  social 
good  fellowship  and  the  recreational  need  to  bolster  it  up.  The 
entire  citizenship  for  itself  is  engaged  in  supplying  those  things 
that  go  to  level  distinctions  of  economic  nature.  There  is  no 
reason  as  time  goes  on  why  the  best  that  music  and  art  have  to 
offer  are  not  made  available  through  this  medium.  Already 
young  people  have  been  given  the  advantage  of  publicly  owned 
property  in  which  to  hold  their  special  gatherings  and  in  which 
to  have  their  good  times.  Constant  discussion  of  topics  of 
current  interest  combined  with  meetings  addressed  by  our  best 
speakers  cannot  but  mean  an  enlightened,  progressive,  kindly 
citizenship  with  roots  embedded  in  deepened  community  life. 
A  glance  at  our  type  activities  will  bring  this  out:  Forums, 
public  lectures,  orchestras,  choruses,  dramatic  clubs,  home 
cooking,  home  millinery,  home  sewing,  junior  city  councils, 
organizations  of  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts,  dancing,  mothers' 
clubs,  young  men's  organizations,  social  clubs  for  young  women 
and  parhamentar}^  law  classes. 

Each  of  the  seven  centers  has  developed  according  to  local 
needs  and  responsiveness  of  the  community.  They  have  not 
become  stereotyped  into  one  form.  A  specimen  program  of 
one  center  is  herewith  given  in  order  that  the  various  activities 
may  be  understood.  Many  of  these  activities  are  started  by 
clubs  themselves.  It  has  become  customary  for  clubs  to  assess 
themselves  five  cents  per  member.  An  account  of  all  money 
collected  in  the  center  is  required.  Leaders  who  are  paid  by 
the  clubs  come  under  the  same  rulings  as  those  paid  by  the 
department.  However,  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  no  one 
is  debarred  from  free  membership  at  the  center.  Outside  the 
various  club  activities  the  center  provides  a  general  program 
each  week  in  the  hall  or  gymnasium.     These  entertainments 
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are  now  provided  for  in  part  by  fees  which  are  permitted  to  be 
collected  under  the  new  law  of  1916. 


ROXBURY  SCHOOL  CENTER. 

{Specimen  Program.) 
Tuesdays. 


Educational  Motion  Pictures. 
Community  Chorus. 
Gymnasiiun  Games. 
Liberty  Girls'  Club. 
Preparedness  Club. 
Surgical  Dressings  Unit. 


Orchestra. 

Junior  City  Council. 
Debating  Club. 
Community  Forum. 
Parliamentary  Law  Class. 


Social  Dancing  Class. 
Home  Millinery. 
Oakland  Young  Men's  Club. 
Choral  Club. 
Palmer  Girls'  Club. 


Wednesdays. 

Municipal  Lectures.     (Illustrated.) 
Dramatic  Club. 
Apollo  Dancing  Class. 
En  tertainments . 


Fridays. 


Young  Men's  Club. 

Home  Dressmaking. 

Alumni  Social  Club. 

Fancy  DancingClass(Mrs.Glover's). 

Cooking  Class. 

Eastern  Star  Lodge. 

Red  Cross  Whist  Club. 


Printing  Class. 

Brass  Band. 

Apollo  Club. 

Center  Social  and  Outing  Club. 

Rallies  and  Mass  Meetings. 

Sunbeam  Girls'  Club. 

Dirigo  Men's  Club. 


Monday  Afternoon. 
Committee  Meetings,  Stage  and  Dress  Rehearsals. 


Women's  Club. 
Women's  Glee  Club. 


Tuesday  Afternoon. 

I    Committees. 


Wednesday  Afternoon. 
Motion  Pictm-es  for  Children.  |    Motion   Pictures  for  High  School 

Students. 


Thursday  Afternoon. 
Women's  Club. 

Friday  Afternoon,  3  to  5  P.  M. 
Sherwin  Mothers'  Club,  Sherwin  School. 
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1917. 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
February  7. 
February  9. 
February  13. 
February  14. 
February  16. 
February  19. 
February  21. 
February  28. 


2. 

3. 

5. 
10. 
12. 
16. 
17. 
19. 
23. 
24. 
30. 


RoxBURY  School  Center  Auditorium. 

{First  Two  Months.) 

Number 

Present. 

Motion  pictures  from  Eagle  Theater.     (Free.)     .        .  250 

Motion  pictures  from  Eagle  Theater.     (Free.)     .        .  50 

Stereopticon  lecture,  Mr.  Garrity.       (Free.)         .        .  50 

Davis  concert.     (Admission  fee.) 300 

Motion  pictures  from  Eagle  Theater.     (Free.)    .        .  100 

America  in  History :    Story  of  Lincoln.     (Free.)         .  250 

Benefit  performance.     (Admission  fee.)        .        .        .  200 

Mrs.  Glover's  Dancing  Class.     (Free.)         .        .        .  750 

America  in  History.     (Free.) 600 

Entertainment,  Dorchester  School  Center.     (Free.)  .  450 

America  in  History:    The  Virginian.     (Free.)     .        .  700 

Dancing  exhibition,  Mrs.  Whitehouse.     (Free.)          .  600 

Motion  pictures.     (Free.) 200 

Guarding  Old  Glory.     (Free.) 600 

Davis  concert.     (Admission  fee.) 200 

Victrola  concert.     (Free.) 200 

All-Star  Night.     (Admission  fee.)          750 

Davis  concert.     (Admission  fee.) 350 

Minstrel  show,  Dirigo  Club  Entertainment.     (Admis- 
sion fee.) 400 

(Continued  throughout  the  school  year.) 


CONCLUSION. 

The  directors  of  the  different  departments  make  a  formal 
report  in  December  to  the  superintendent  concerning  the 
progress  of  their  activities,  and  also  concerning  their  budgetary- 
needs.  These  reports,  while  most  interesting,  are  so  volum- 
inous that  it  is  not  practicable  to  include  them  entire  in  this 
volume,  but  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  much  of  the  material 
which  appears  on  the  preceding  pages.  The  school  system  is 
also  indebted  to  them  for  their  skill  and  ability  in  developing 
their  respective  departments.  As  far  as  conditions  have  per- 
mitted, they  have  been  given  freedom  and  their  counsel  has 
been  sought  in  many  ways.  I  desire  to  express  personally  my 
high  appreciation  of  their  services  and  their  assistance. 

The  reports  of  the  assistant  superintendents  are  presented 
in  this  document,  and  also  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  super- 
intendents acting  as  a  board.  By  a  review  of  these  reports, 
which  follow,  the  difference  between  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  and  that  of  the  assistant  superintendents 
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working  upon  their  particular  assignments  can  be  better 
understood.  The  reports  of  assistant  superintendents  upon 
the  activities  that  they  closely  supervise  have  made  it  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  include  in  the  foregoing  report  many  matters  of 
importance  which  can  be  better  set  forth  by  those  who  have 
them  directly  in  charge.  In  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  considerable  time  is  given  to  the  discussion 
of  various  educational  questions  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
proceedings  which  follow.  The  exchange  of  opinion  upon 
these  matters  and  the  conclusions  that  are  reached  are  among 
the  most  valuable  features  of  these  meetings.  Throughout 
the  year  there  has  been  almost  invariable  unanimity  and 
harmony  in  the  Board's  proceedings.  To  the  fidehty  and 
efficiency  of  each  and  all  of  the  assistant  superintendents  I  am 
glad  to  testify. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  also  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge  the  devoted  services  of  the  staff  of  highly  trained 
principals  and  teachers  in  this  city.  The  intelligence  and 
skill  with  which  each  one  at  his  particular  post  of  duty  is 
doing  his  utmost  for  the  children  of  this  city  will,  I  trust,  be 
rewarded  in  the  near  future  by  a  substantial  betterment  of  their 
conditions.     They  deserve  the  best  the  city  can  give' them. 

In  closing  my  term  of  ofl&ce,  I  do  so  with  the  hope  that 
the  activities  which  have  been  begun  will  prosper  and  develop, 
and  that  the  principles  or  policies  as  outlined  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  this  report  may  be  more  fully  attained.  Also  I 
bespeak  for  my  successor  in  this  responsible  position  the  loyal 
support  and  consideration  of  all  those  who  have  assisted  the 
present  administration.  A  superintendent  who  is  worthy  of 
the  name  is  desirous  above  everything  else  of  leaving  con- 
ditions of  such  a  nature  that  his  successor  can  and  will  succeed. 
His  work  can  become  a  permanent  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  city  only  so  far  as  the  progressive  policies  continue 
and  those  who  follow  him  succeed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FRANKLIN  B.   DYER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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SUEVEY  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS,  1917. 


It  is  the  custom  of  the  superintendent  to  have  all  changes  in 
poHcies  and  all  proposed  new  policies  thoroughly  discussed  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  before  they  are  put 
into  effect,  and  for  this  reason  considerable  time  and  attention 
has  been  given  throughout  the  year  to  such  matters  as 

(a)  Revisions  of  Courses  of  Study  and  Adoptions  of  New  Courses. —  The 
Board,  through  its  committees  and  with  the  cooperation  of  committees  of 
principals  and  teachers,  has  revised  during  the  past  year  several  of  the 
established  courses,  among  them  the  Normal  School  course  for  coUege 
graduates.  The  school  now  offers  two  distinct  courses  for  college 
graduates, —  one  for  those  who  desire  high  school  service  and  another  for 
those  who  wish  to  qualify  for  the  elementary  schools. 

The  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  course  has  been  revised,  to  the  end 
that  instruction  in  physical  training  may  be  provided  for  each  year. 

New  courses  have  been  adopted  in  the  several  subjects  of  the  inter- 
mediate classes.  The  course  of  study  for  the  evening  high  schools  has 
been  revised,  and  in  this  connection,  and  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  securing 
a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers  of  speciahzed  commercial 
subjects  for  these  schools,  it  was  decided  by  the  Board  to  permit  the 
director  of  evening  schools  to  select  persons  of  business  experience  whom 
he  beheves  to  be  qualified  to  teach  these  particular  subjects.  The  Board 
then  certificates  them  temporarily  for  service  in,  the  evening  schools  for  the 
current  year,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  teachers  so  selected  prove 
satisfactory  they  shall,  at  the  first  opportunity,  qualify  by  examination 
for  an  evening  school  certificate  covering  the  rank. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  general  high  schools  has  been  materially 
revised  and  now  includes  nine  distinct  cmricula,  i.  e.,  Boston  Normal, 
college,  commercial,  general,  industrial,  industrial  business,  practical 
arts,  technical  preparatory,  vocational  art  and  design. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  Latin  schools  has  been  revised  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  head  masters.-  In  the  revision,  question 
arose  as  to  the  advisabUity  of  requiring  either  physical  training  or  mihtary 
driU  throughout  the  course,  exemption  having  formerly  been  allowed  in 
the  senior  class,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  requirement  should  carry 
thi'oughout  the  course,  provided  that  in  the  final  year  in  the  PubUc  Latin 
School,  pupils  may  take  either  mihtary  drill  or  athletics,  and  that  in  the 
Girls'  Latin  School  physical  training  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  ''physical 
training  or  athletic  games." 

The  course  for  the  High  School  of  Commerce  has  also  been  revised. 

(6)  Project  for  Home  and  School  Gardening  and  Provision  for  Entering 
into  State  Plan  for  Enlisting  High  School  Boys  to  Assist  Farmers.     The 
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placing  of  high  school  boys  on  farms  outside  the  city  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  Board  and  with  the  sanction  and  approval 
of  the  Board,  and  arrangements  for  the  home  and  school  gardening  which 
have  worked  out  satisfactorily  have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  asso- 
ciate director  of  manual  arts. 

(c)  Establishment  of  Libraries  mid  Appointment  of  Librarians  for  High 
Schools. —  A  committee  in  behalf  of  the  Head  Masters'  Association  this 
year  iirged  upon  the  Board  that  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment 
of  high  school  libraries,  and  in  this  recommendation  the  Board  concui-red 
and  has  reported  to  the  School  Committee  that,  in  its  opinion,  it  is  desirable 
that  Ubrarians  be  appointed  in  a  limited  number  of  high  and  Latin  schools 
in  September,  1918,  and  in  other  high  and  Latin  schools  as  found  practicable. 

(d)  Reduction  of  Quota  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher  in  Elementary  Schools. — 
Early  in  November  the  superintendent  submitted  to  the  Board  for  dis- 
cussion a  memorandum  of  existing  vacancies  in  the  teaching  corps  of  the 
elementary  schools,  based  upon  a  proposed  quota  of  forty  pupils  to  a  teacher 
in  Grades  I,  VII,  VIII  and  IX,  and  forty-foiu-  to  a  teacher  in  the  remaining 
grades.  It  was  found  that  this  quota  would  allow  of  but  about  a  dozen 
appointments.  An  item  in  the  sum  of  .S4,000  had  been  inserted  in  the 
estimates  for  the  current  financial  year  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
forty  additional  elementary  school  teachers  from  November  1,  1917,  and 
this  being  so,  the  Board  felt  that  it  was  highly  desirable  now  to  still  fm-ther 
reduce  the  quota  and  appoint  on  the  basis  of  forty-two  to  a  teacher  in 
Grades  II  to  VI,  inclusive,  and  forty  to  a  teacher  in  Grades  I,  VII,  VIII 
and  IX,  and  so  recommended.  In  this  recommendation  the  School  Com- 
mittee concurred,  and  on  this  basis  there  have  been  ninety-one  appoint- 
ments to  the  rank  of  assistant  in  the  elementary  schools  up  to  January  first 
of  this  year,  as  compared  with  nineteen  appointments  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 


During  the  past  year  the  Board  held  with,  the  directors  of 
the  various  departments  a  series  of  conferences  at  which  the 
detailed  work  of  the  several  departments  was  review^ed  and  the 
plans,  aims  and  purposes  for  the  future  discussed.  The  Board 
of  Superintendents  feels  that  conferences  of  this  character  are 
of  great  value,  resulting  as  they  do  in  closer  cooperation  between 
the  department  heads  and  the  Board,  and  in  giving  to  the  Board 
a  better  conception  of  the  activities  of  the  departments. 


With  the  preparation  of  the  annual  appropriation  order,  or 
budget,  the  superintendent  has,  of  course,  largely  to  do,  and 
he  was  assisted  this  year  in  his  labors  by  the  individual  members 
whose  advice  and  assistance  he  sought  in  his  efforts. 


During  the  past  year  the  members  of  the  Board,  in  addition 
to  conducting  the  usual  promotional  examination  courses,  have 
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conducted  what  are  known  as  improvement  courses  for  teachers 
which  have  been  largely  attended  and  have  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  those  who  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  them.  It 
is  clear  that  such  courses  meet  a  real  need  in  the  service,  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  may  properly  be  continued  at  the  expense 
of  the  School  Committee,  pro\dding,  as  they  do,  oppoilunities 
by  which  teachers  may  materially  improve  the  quality  of  their 
service  and  thus  promote  the  general  efficiency  of  the  school 
system. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a  member  of  the  Board 
was  assigned  to  deal  with  all  matters  relating  to  war  relief,  and 
under  this  assignment,  early  in  December,  he  presented  a  plan, 
which  has  since  been  put  into  operation,  for  providing  clerical 
assistance  for  the  local  and  legal  di^dsions  of  the  exemption 
boards.  Senior  commercial  course  pupils  from  the  high  schools, 
supervised  by  commercial  teachers,  work  in  shifts  as  needed, 
and  the  work  thus  done  will  be  counted  and  credited  toward 
their  diplomas.  This  plan  received  the  hearty  approval  and 
support  of  the  Board. 

By  direction  of  the  superintendent  a  change  has  been  made 
in  the  plan  for  rating  teachers  from  within  the  service  who  desire 
to  be  considered  for  promotion.  Heretofore  all  applicants  were 
rated  by  the  director  of  educational  investigation  and  measure- 
ment, by  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  school  or  • 
district  and  by  the  principal.  These  applicants  are  now  to  be 
treated  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  are  candidates  for 
the  masters'  certificates,  i.  e.,  visited  and  rated  by  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  and  by  one  other  member  of  the  Board, 
as  well  as  by  the  principal  of  the  district. 


Plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Associa- 
tion have  lately  been  perfected  and  are  gradually  being  put  into 
operation  in  the  schools  where  the  principals  are  willing  to 
cooperate. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  subcommittees  which 
relieve  the  Board  as  a  whole  of  a  large  amount  of  detailed 
investigation  and  decision  are  the  committee  on  examinations, 
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the   committee   on   eligibility,   the   committee   on   temporary 
certificates  and  the  committee  on  licenses. 

The  committee  on  temporary  certificates  and  the  committee 
on  licenses  receive  recommendations  from  the  directors  of  the 
several  departments  for  the  issue  of  certificates  or  licenses  to 
meet  emergency  needs,  or  to  fill  temporary  positions  for  which 
there  are  no  available  certificated  candidates.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  committees  are  presented  to  the  full  Board  and 
action  is  taken  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  committee  on  eligibility  makes  detailed  inquiry  into  the 
nature,  quality  and  amount  of  teaching  experience  of  candidates 
for  certificates  of  qualification  other  than  temporary  certificates 
and  determines  their  eligibility  or  ineligibility  for  the  certificates 
for  which  they  apply.  The  committee's  recommendations  are 
presented  to  the  full  Board  and  action  is  usually  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  such  recommendations. 

It  is  to  the  committee  on  examinations  that  the  major  portion 
of  the  outside  work  of  the  Board  falls,  since  this  committee,  with 
the  assistance  of  examiners  whom  it  selects,  prepares  all  exami- 
nation questions,  including  those  for  the  annual  examinations  of 
candidates  for  certificates  of  qualification  for  both  day  and 
evening  schools,  as  well  as  papers  used  in  the  examinations  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Normal,  Latin  and  day  high 
schools.  This  work  involves  not  only  a  thorough  review  and 
consideration  of  the  questions  themselves  as  presented  by  the 
examiners,  but  a  careful  editing  and  printing  of  the  papers  as 
well. 

This  year  the  Board  has,  on  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee on  examinations,  adopted  a  simplified  plan  of  examina- 
tion for  certificates  of  qualification,  the  main  changes  being 
substantially  as  follows: 

For  the  High  School  certificate,  the  certificates  Valid  in  Day 
High  Schools,  the  Assistant  Directors'  and  Assistants  to  Direc- 
tors' certificates  and  the  Industrial  Instructor  in  Household 
Science  certificate,  the  elementary  subjects  of  examination  have 
been  eliminated,  and  the  examination  for  each  of  these  certifi- 
cates now  consists  merely  of  one  major  and  two  minor  subjects. 

The  Elementary  School,  Class  B  certificate  ^dll  hereafter 
cover  service  in  Grades  I  to  VI  only,  and  the  examination  will 
consist  of  one  major  and  three  minor  subjects.  A  new  certifi- 
cate known  as  the  Intermediate  certificate  has  been  established 
to  qualify  for  service  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX,  for  which  the 
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examination  will  consist  of  one  major  and  two  minor  subjects, 
the  standards  of  examination  to  be  intermediary  between  those 
for  the  Elementary  School,  Class  A  certificate  and  the  High 
School  certificate. 

For  the  Elementary  School,  Class  A  certificate:  The  ten 
elementary  subjects  heretofore  required  as  Part  I  of  the 
exaniination  have  been  eliminated,  and  instead  candidates  for 
the  Class  A  certificate  will  hereafter  first  obtain  the  Inter- 
mediate certificate.  For  the  advanced  examination,  they  will 
be  examined  both  orally  and  in  writing  in  such  manner  as  will 
demonstrate  (a)  familiarity  with  problems  of  school  adminis- 
tration, and  (6)  administrative  ability. 

The  Kindergarten  certificate  examination  will  also  consist  of 
one  major  and  three  minor  subjects,  instead  of  the  ten  sub- 
jects previously  required. 

The  Special  Class  certificates  will  include  one  major  and  three 
minor  subjects  of  examination,  whereas  formerly  eight  subjects 
were  required. 

The  Vocational  Assistant  in  Day  High  Schools  certificate, 
which  formerly  consisted  of  five  elementary  subjects  and  four 
advanced  subjects,  now  consists  of  one  major  and  three  minor 
subjects,  as  does  the  examination  for  the  Industrial  Instructors 
of  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  certificates. 

A  new  certificate  —  Assistant  Director  of  Manual  Arts  in 
Gardening  —  has  been  established,  for  which  the  plan  in  effect 
for  other  assistant  directors'  certificates  will  apply,  the  major 
and  minor  subjects  being  such  as  directly  relate  to  the  work 
in  gardening. 

A  certificate  covering  the  rank  of  teacher  of  physical  training 
in  day  and  evening  industrial  schools  has  been  established,  for 
which  the  eligibility  requirements  and  subjects  of  examination 
are  such  as  will,  it  is  hoped,  result  in  obtaining  teachers  specially 
qualified  for  this  branch  of  the  service. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  of  all  candidates  for  certifi- 
cates of  qualification  are,  when  tabulated,  presented  to  the  full 
Board  for  consideration.  Credentials  as  to  academic  and 
professional  training,  as  well  as  teaching  experience,  are  carfefully 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the  recorded  marks.  Each 
candidate  for  a  certificate  covering  permanent  appointment, 
except  those  whose  examination  includes  a  teaching  exercise,  is 
visited  in  the  class  room  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, and  is  given  a  mark  which  represents  the  assistant 
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superintendent's  estimate  of  the  candidate's  ability  as  a 
teacher,  and  this  mark  is  given  considerable  weight  by  the  Board 
in  determining  the  credit  for  "amount,  quality  and  character 
of  experience,"  which  experience  mark  has  in  most  cases  a 
maximum  value  of  400  points  out  of  the  total  of  1,000  points 
upon  which  candidates'  ratings  are  based.  When  all  this 
information  is  before  the  Board,  the  granting  or  refusal  of  the 
certificate  applied  for  is  balloted  upon. 

The  names  of  candidates  granted  certificates  are  inserted 
in  the  previously  published  eligible  lists  in  the  places  to  which 
their  respective  ratings  entitle  them,  and  annually  in  August 
the  Board  publishes  a  new  eligible  Hst  containing  the  names  of 
all  holders  of  valid  certificates  of  qualification  for  permanent 
day  school  service  except  of  those  who  have  asked  to  have 
their  names  omitted. 

Holders  of  valid  Normal  School  certificates  who  have  not 
been  permanently  appointed  to  Boston  service  are  annually 
re-rated,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations,  on  the 
basis  of  the  ratings  given  during  the  preceding  year  by  their 
respective  principals  and  by  members  of  the  department  of 
practice  and  training. 


Under  the  rules,  teachers  of  chemistry,  of  commercial  branches 
and  of  manual  arts  in  the  day  high  schools  who  have  completed 
seven  years  of  successful  service  therein,  may  be  granted  the 
full  High  School  certificate.  Applicants  are  visited  by  a 
committee  of  three,  one  member  of  which  is  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  school,  and  upon  report  of  the 
committee,  the  High  School  certificate  is  granted  or  refused  by 
the  Board. 

Candidates  for  the  High  School  Head  Master's  certificate, 
and  the  Elementary  School  Master's  certificate  who  have  in 
all  other  respects  fulfilled  the  certificate  requirements  are  also 
visited  by  a  committee  of  the  Board,  and  the  reports  of  the 
committees  thus  appointed  practically  determine  the  award 
or  refusal  of  the  masters'  certificate. 


A  new  plan  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  has  this 
3^ear  gone  into  effect  whereby  graduates  of  the  public  high 
schools  of  the  city  who  have  received  a  standing  of  A  or  B 
in  all  the  subjects  of  the  Normal  preparatory  course  in  high 
schools    are  ■  admitted    to   the    school    wdthout    examination. 
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Heretofore  Boston  high  school  girls  were  certificated  in  the  first 
three  years  of  the  course,  but  were  examined  in  each  of  the 
fourth  year  subjects.  Pupils  from  other  than  Boston  public 
high  schools  may  now  be  certificated  in  subjects  of  the  first 
three  years  of  the  preparatory  course,  instead  of  in  the  first 
two  years  as  formerly.  Under  this  plan  ninety-one  graduates 
of  Boston  high  schools,  and  nine  graduates  of  other  than 
Boston  high  schools,  were  this  year  admitted  to  the  Normal 
School. 

For  the  first  time,  graduates  of  approved  colleges  or  univer- 
sities who  applied  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  were 
this  year  required  to  pass  a  competitive  examination.  Last 
year  it  was  decided  to  admit  only  those  college  or  university 
graduates  who  had  acquired  a  standmg  of  A  or  B  in  the  final 
year  of  their  college  course,  but  the  plan  was  found  imsatis- 
factory,  because  the  standards  of  marking  in  the  different 
colleges  varied  greatly,  and  the  Board  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  admissions  should  hereafter  be  determined  by 
examination. 


There  were  forty-three  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents throughout  the  year  at  which  a  wide  variety  of  what 
might  be  termed  "routine  matters"  were  given  consideration, 
matters  that  may  seem  of  little  consequence  to  the  outsider  but 
which  mean  much  to  the  individuals  or  to  the  schools  concerned, 
such  as:  Requests  for  the  award  of  diplomas  in  cases  where 
pupils  may  not  have  fully  met  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
course  of  study,  although  they  have  accomplished  work  of  a 
grade  and  to  an  extent  that  would  seem  to  justify  the  issue  of 
the  diplomas;  petitions  from  head  masters  for  permission  to 
allow  certain  pupils  or  groups  of  pupils  to  exceed  the  twenty- 
four  point  requirement  for  a  year's  work  in  a  high  school' 
appUcations  from  teachers  for  permission  to  offer  for  pro- 
motional examination  credit  courses  other  than  college  courses 
or  courses  conducted  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 
If  these  outside  courses  are,  upon  investigation,  found  to 
be  of  sufficient  value,  teachers  are  permitted  to  offer  for  promo- 
tional examination  credit  a  thesis  covering  the  course  pursued. 
At  practically  every  meeting  of  the  Board,  applications  are 
received  from  the  principals  and  directors  for  authorization  of 
books  or  material  desired  for  reference  use  in  the  schools,  for  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  Board  that  the  reference  book  and  material  list 
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shall  be  an  open  list  in  order  that  principals  and  teachers  may 
have  immediate  access  to  all  educational  books  and  material 
that  they  find  to  be  of  value.  These  and  many  other  matters 
occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Board,  and  while  perhaps 
of  small  consequence  as  compared  with  the  consideration 
of  the  various  educational  policies  that  must  of  necessity 
come  before  the  Board  with  great  frequency,  they  are  in  the 
aggregate  of  great  moment  in  the  conduct  of  the  school  system. 


The  annual  recommendations  of  the  superintendent  for 
changes  in  and  additions  to  the  list  of  authorized  text  and 
supplementary  books  are  submitted  to  the  School  Committee 
in  the  spring  of  each  year,  and  the  superintendent  receives 
all  such  recommendations  through  the  Board.  A  committee 
of  the  Board  receives  in  turn  such  recommendations  from  the 
Head  Masters'  Association  for  the  high  school  list,  which  recom- 
mendations have  been  transmitted  to  the  association  by  the 
several  high  school  councils,  and  after  consideration  and  such 
changes  as  may  seem  to  the  committee  desirable,  are  presented 
for  discussion  by  the  full  Board,  and  when  approved  are 
transmitted  to  the  superintendent.  Similar  procedure  is 
followed  on  the  recommendations  from  the  Council  on  Ele- 
mentary Text  Books  and  from  the  committees  or  councils  of 
teachers  on  intermediate  schools  or  classes. 


The  School  Committee  has  recently  had  under  consideration 
requests  from  practically  all  ranks  and  grades  in  the  teaching^ 
force  for  a  substantial  increase  in  their  respective  salaries,  and 
has  received  from  the  superintendent  his  recommendations  on 
the  subject  which,  in  view  of  present  living  conditions,  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  persons  concerned.  The  Board  of 
Superintendents  has  also  been  asked  to  express  its  opinion  as 
to  suitable  salary  increases  and  has  unhesitatingly  recommended 
to  the  School  Committee  that  substantial  advances  in  salaries 
are  justifiable  and  desirable. 
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1.   REPORT   OF   ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENT 
JEREMIAH   E.   BURKE. 


Dr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 
My  dear  Sir, —  In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I 
present  a  report  upon  some  of  the  subjects  especially  assigned 
by  you,  I  herewith  submit  brief  reports  upon  the  three  following 
topics:  The  Board  of  Superintendents  as  a  Board  of  Examiners, 
Modern  Foreign  Language  Instruction  in  the  Boston  Schools, 
and  The  Work  of  the  Councils  on  Intermediate  Schools  or 
Classes. 

I.     The  Board  of  Superintendents  as  a  Board  of 
Examiners. 

In  addition  to  its  duties  as  a  supervisory  and  administrative 
agency,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  constitutes  a  Board  of 
Examiners.  It  is  empowered  by  the  School  Committee  to  con- 
duct examinations  of  pupils  for  admission  to  high,  Latin  and 
Normal  schools;  of  all  candidates  for  qualification  as  teachers 
in  day,  evening  and  industrial  schools;  and  promotional  exami- 
nations for  teachers  within  the  service. 

In  the  preparation  of  exammation  papers,  and  in  the  correc- 
tion and  marking  of  the  same,  the  Board  calls  for  the  assistance 
of  teachers  who  are  expert  in  the  various  subjects  offered. 
These  teachers  receive  no  salary  for  their  services,  but  are 
awarded  a  trifling  honorarium  for  their  voluntary  assistance. 
The  amount  of  these  honoraria  for  the  last  year  was  slightly 
over  eleven  hundred  dollars.  Too  high  praise  cannot  be 
bestowed  upon  these  teachers  for  their  splendid  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  the  valuable  services  that  they  so  generously 
render. 

All  candidates  who  as  the  result  of  their  examinations  secure 
an  academic  standard  of  60  per  cent  are  visited  by  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  order  that  their  class  room  work 
may  be  appraised.  Candidates  who  are  teaching  at  a  distance 
convenient  to  Boston  are  visited  in  their  own  class  rooms,  but 
those  who  are  too  remote  for  inspection  by  a  member  of  the 
Board  are  invited  to  visit  Boston  and  give  a  demonstration 
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with  classes  of  pupils  here.  In  this  way  a  satisfactory  estimate 
is  made  of  each  candidate's  practical  skill  in  teaching;  the 
report  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the  visiting  superintendent, 
together  with  whatever  other  information  may  be  obtained,  is 
made  the  basis  of  determining  the  number  of  points  to  be  allowed 
the  candidate  for  the  character,  quantity,  and  quality  of  experi- 
ence. The  maximum  number  of  points  allowed  for  this  experi- 
ence in  teaching  is  400  out  of  a  possible  1,000,  except  in  the 
case  of  junior  assistants,  who  may  receive  a  maximum  of  500 
points. 

This  inspectorial  work  and  the  discharge  of  certain  duties 
preliminary  to  the  examination  occupy  during  each  year 
approximately  five  or  six  weeks  of  the  time  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  Board. 

The  secretary  of  the  School  Committee  is  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  and  under  his  direction  the  clerical 
results  of  the  examinations  are  tabulated.  With  all  available 
data  before  it,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  determines  the 
eligibility,  the  certification  and  the  ratings  of  candidates. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  function 
performed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  Not  only  are 
candidates  rejected  or  certificated,  but  those  who  are  successful 
are  rated  and  their  names  are  placed  upon  eligible  lists  from 
which  appointments  are  made  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  conclusions  of  the  Board  are  reached  only  after  the  most 
careful  deliberations,  with  due  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
the  candidates  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  welfare  of  the  school 
system  on  the  other.  In  addition  to  the  time  consumed  by 
its  members  individually,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  devotes 
in  the  aggregate  about  four  or  five  weeks  each  year  to  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  as  a  board  of  examiners.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board,  however,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
editing  and  printing  of  all  examination  papers,  in  addition  to 
the  time  expended  by  his  associates,  is  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  month  preceding  the  annual  examination  of  teachers 
in  the  preparation  of  copy  and  in  the  correction  of  proof.  The 
volume  of  this  editorial  work  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  year  1917  the  number  of  different  papers  printed 
for  all  the  examinations  amounted  to  397. 

For  several  years  the  conviction  has  been  growing  that  many 
desirable  teachers  were  discouraged  from  taking  the  Boston 
school  examinations  because  of  the  unjustifiably  large  variety 
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of  subjects  and  the  length  of  time  required.  The  Board  of 
Superintendents,  therefore,  decided  to  reconstruct  the  whole 
scheme  of  examinations  with  a  view  to  their  simplification,  to 
make  them  more  attractive  to  prospective  candidates  and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  a  more  satisfactory  and  humane  test 
of  teaching  capacity.  Heretofore,  candidates  for  the  high 
school  certificate  and  related  certificates  have  been  required 
to  pass  successfully  examinations  in  a  major  subject,  two  minor 
subjects,  and  five  elementary  subjects.  Under  the  newly 
adopted  plan,  these  elementary  subjects,  psychology  and 
principles  of  education,  English  and  American  literature,  essay, 
a  foreign  language,  and  general  history,  have  been  discontinued. 
The  examinations  in  the  future  will  include  a  major  subject 
and  two  minor  subjects.  The  academic  standards  of  these 
major  and  minor  tests  will  be  similar  to  those  heretofore  estab- 
lished. Three  hundred  points,  instead  of  150  as  heretofore, 
are  assigned  to  the  major  subjects  and  150  points  each,  instead 
of  100,  to  the  minors.  The  time  allotment  is  three  hours  for 
the  major  and  one  and  one  half  hours  for  each  of  the  minors. 
All  major  subjects  will  include  questions  on  methods  of  teaching, 
for  which  seventy-five  points  are  allowed. 

Candidates  who  have  served  the  required  probationary 
period  as  junior  assistants  and  thereby  have  qualified  for  the 
regular  high  school  certificate  will  have  the  same  academic 
tests  as  candidates  for  the  regular  high  school  certificate. 
The  number  of  points,  however,  assigned  to  the  tests  for  junior 
assistants  differs  from  that  of  the  regular  high  school  certificate 
in  this  respect  —  the  major  papers  have  250  points  assigned  to 
them  and  the  minors  125  points  each.  These  junior  assistants 
are  young  men  and  women  who,  after  graduation  from  college 
and  normal  school  and  after  meeting  prescribed  academic 
requirements,  have  served  two  years  in  the  schools  of  Boston 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training,  the  head  masters  and 
heads  of  departments  of  high  schools. 

Because  of  this  systematic  and  continuous  inspection  of  their 
work  by  school  officials  a  maximum  of  500  points,  instead  of 
400,  is  allowed  these  candidates  for  experience.  The  names  of 
junior  assistants  who  successfully  pass  this  examination  are 
merged  upon  the  ehgible  lists  with  all  other  holders  of  the  reg- 
ular high  school  certificate. 

The  development  of  intermediate  schools  or  classes  necessi- 
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tated  a  new  certificate,  namely,  the  Intermediate.  This  cer- 
tificate quahfies  teachers  for  service  in  intermediate  schools  or 
classes  (seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades) .  Teachers  appointed 
to  serve  under  this  certificate  will  give  instruction  departmen- 
tally  in  the  subjects  they  elect  as  majors.  In  general,  the 
academic  standards  for  this  examination  will  be  intermediary 
between  those  heretofore  established  for  the  Elementary  School, 
Class  A  certificate  and  those  for  the  regular  High  School  cer- 
tificate. For  instance,  the  major  examinations  in  foreign 
languages  will  be  of  an  academic  standard  equivalent  to  that 
established  for  the  minor  papers  for  the  High  School  certificate. 
Teachers  of  any  modern  foreign  language  in  the  intermediate 
classes  must  be  equipped  with  a  speaking  knowledge.  The 
oral  tests  in  modern  foreign  languages,  therefore,  will  be  very 
critical. 

The  test  in  mathematics  will  embrace  the  work  of  Grades 
VII,  VIII  and  IX,  in  accordance  with  the  newer  viewpoint  of 
teaching  mathematics  as  a  unit,  recommended  by  the  Council 
on  Mathematics  for  Intermediate  Classes  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  The  examinations  in  science,  in 
history  and  geography,  and  in  English,  likewise,  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  work  now  undertaken  in  the  intermediate 
classes,  the  basis  of  the  tests  being  the  courses  of  study  that 
have  already  been  prepared  for  intermediate  classes.  The 
time  allotment  for  these  examinations  and  the  number  of  points 
assigned  to  subjects  will  be  in  conformity  with  those  of  the 
High  School  certificate. 

The  Elementary  School,  Class  B  certificate  hereafter  will 
qualify  holders  for  service  in  Grades  I  to  VI  of  the  elementary 
schools,  inclusively.  Candidates  for  this  certificate  in  the  past 
have  been  required  to  take  an  examination  in  ten  different  sub- 
jects. In  the  future  they  will  have  but  four  subjects,  a  major 
and  three  minors.  The  academic  standards  of  the  major  sub- 
jects of  this  examination  will  correspond  to  those  formerly 
required  for  the  Elementary  School,  Class  A  certificate,  and  the 
examination  in  the  minor  subjects  will  correspond  in  difficulty 
with  the  standards  heretofore  set  for  the  Elementary  School, 
Class  B  certificate.  The  major  subjects  for  the  new  Elemen- 
tary School,  Class  B  certificate  will  have  225  points  assigned 
to  them,  and  each  of  the  three  minors  will  have  125  points. 
The  time  allotment  for  the  major  subject  will  be  two  and  one 
half  hours  and  for  each  of  the  minors  one  hour. 
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Similarly,  with  reference  to  the  Kindergarten  certificate, 
Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  Elementary  Schools,  Special 
Class  certificates,  etc.,  the  number  of  examination  subjects  has 
been  reduced,  and  the  plan  on  the  whole  follows  that  of  the 
Elementary  School,  Class  B  certificate,  the  requirements  being 
a  major  paper  and  three  minor  papers. 

Heretofore  the  examinations  extended  over  two  full  days. 
This  long  drawn  out  trial  exhausted  candidates  physically  and 
mentally  and  school  officials  complained  of  the  serious  inter- 
ruption of  their  teachers'  class  room  work.  Under  the  new 
plan,  by  decreasing  the  number  of  subjects,  the  examination 
will  be  completed  in  a  single  day,  and  the  pressure  everywhere 
will  be  reduced. 

The  examinations  for  High  and  Intermediate  School  certifi- 
cates will  be  held  on  the  last  Monday  in  January,  and  the 
examination  for  Elementary  School  and  related  certificates 
will  be  held  on  the  following  Thursday.  During  the  interven- 
ing days,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  will  so  arrange  that  candidates  coming  from 
a  distance,  who  desire,  may  give  a  demonstration  with  classes 
of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools, —  thus  relieving  such 
candidates  from  the  necessity  of  a  subsequent  visit. 

It  is  confidently  believed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
that  this  simplified  plan  for  examinations  will  prove  attractive 
to  ambitious  teachers,  and  that  it  will  result  in  securing  for  the 
Boston  schools  a  group  of  highly  qualified  teachers. 

II.     Modern  Foreign  Language  Instruction  in  the 
Boston  Schools. 

For  years  our  more  progressive  teachers  of  modern  foreign 
languages  have  been  employing  most  advanced  methods  of 
instruction  and  have  been  urging  the  use  of  similar  methods 
on  the  part  of  their  associates.  The  establishment  of  inter- 
mediate classes  and  the  introduction  of  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages therein  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the  agitation  for  oral  and 
aural  instruction,  since  from  the  very  outset  the  direct  or 
conversational  method  was  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in 
these  classes. 

After  these  intermediate  classes  had  been  in  existence  a 
year  or  more  —  long  enough,  in  fact,  to  justifj^  their  establish- 
ment —  the    Board    of    Superintendents    submitted    a   report 
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to  the  School  Committee  upon  the  subject  of  modern  foreign 
language  instruction.  In  the  preface  to  its  report  the  Board 
declared:  "In  the  premises  it  may  be  remarked  that  oral  and 
aural  instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages  has  been  grow- 
ing constantly  in  favor  and  in  practice  among  teachers  since 
the  submission  of  the  illuminating  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve,  in  1898.  This  report  advocated  the  most  careful 
attention  to  pronunciation  and  oral  work;  it  decried  gram- 
matical subtleties;  it  discouraged  the  too  early  introduction 
of  the  classics,  and  the  futile  attempt  to  teach  hterature  before 
the  language  had  been  learned.  The  New  England  Modern 
Language  Association,  during  the  eleven  years  of  its  existence, 
has  done  splendid  pioneer  work  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
better  modern  language  teaching  in  our  schools."  In  this 
report  the  Board  of  Superintendents  made  the  following  specific 
recormnendations : 

1.  "That  all  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  our 
high  schools  be  urged  to  place  increasing  emphasis  upon  oral 
and  aural  instruction. 

2.  "That  colleges  be  urged  to  attach  greater  importance 
in  their  entrance  requirements  to  oral  instruction  in  modern 
foreign  languages. 

3.  "That,  since  the  colleges  are  almost  exclusively  the 
source  of  supply  of  secondary  school  teachers,  college  author- 
ities be  urged  to  make  provision  for  the  adequate  training  of 
modern  foreign  language  teachers,  such  equipment  to  include 
the  ability  to  speak  a  modern  foreign  language  intelhgibly. 

4.  "That  candidates  for  positions  in  the  schools  of  Boston 
be  given  an  even  more  rigid  examination  than  heretofore  to 
test  their  ability  to  speak  correctly  the  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages which  they  aspire  to  teach. 

5.  "That  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School 
who  elect  a  modern  foreign  language  be  urged  to  pursue  the 
study  of  a  single  modern  foreign  language  for  four  consecutive 
years,  and  that  wherever  it  is  practicable  greater  emphasis 
than  at  present  be  placed  upon  conversational  work. 

6.  "That  pupils  in  our  Normal  School,  who  during  their 
high  school  [or  college]  course  have  shown  proficiency  in  a 
modern  foreign  language  be  permitted  to  continue  the  study 
of  this  language  as  a  part  of  the  Normal  School  course,  in  order 
to  qualify  as  teachers  of  a  modern  foreign  language  in  our 
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elementary  [intermediate]  grades.  The  methods  pm'sued  with 
this  class  of  pupils  should  be  distinctively  of  the  conversational 
type. 

7.  "That  pupils  in  commercial  courses  who  elect  a  modern 
foreign  language  be  urged  to  continue  its  pursuit  for  four 
years,  and  that  throughout  the  entire  course  emphasis  be 
placed  upon  the  conversational  method  of  instruction. 

8.  "That  modern  foreign  languages  should  be  pursued 
with  greater  continuity  and  seriousness  in  high  schools.  The 
Board  believes  that  pupils  in  all  courses  should  be  urged  to 
continue  a  single  foreign  language  for  four  consecutive  years, 
instead  of  devoting  two  years  to  one  foreign  language  and  then 
shifting  to  another. 

9.  "The  Board  of  Superintendents,  furthermore,  believes 
that  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  begin  the  study  of  a 
modern  foreign  language  earlier  than  they  are  accustomed 
to  at  present." 

These  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
were  approved  by  the  School  Committee,  and  head  masters 
of  high  schools  were  requested  to  urge  teachers  of  modern 
foreign  languages  to  emphasize  oral  instruction  and  to  have 
the  programs  of  pupils  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  uninter- 
rupted pursuit  of  a  single  modern  language  wherever  practi- 
cable. The  head  masters  and  teachers  of  modern  foreign 
languages  in  high  schools  received  these  suggestions  most 
cordially,  and  have  cooperated  intelligently  in  advancing  the 
standards  and  the  ideals  of  modern  language  instruction. 
All  progressive  teachers  are  now  making  an  earnest  attempt  to 
use  the  conversational  method,  and  at  the  same  time  are  mak- 
ing use  of  the  various  opportunities  offered  to  increase  their 
own  ability  to  speak  the  language  they  are  teaching. 

The  extension  of  modern  language  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  revealed  the  imperative  necessity  of  training  groups  of 
young  teachers  for  this  type  of  work.  Unfortunately,  we 
could  not  depend  upon  the  colleges,  which  thus  far  have  laid 
greater  stress  upon  the  literature  of  modern  foreign  languages 
than  upon  the  development  of  conversational  power.  In  the 
college  section  of  the  Normal  School,  however,  there  were 
several  young  men  and  women  who  had  majored  in  modern 
foreign  languages  during  their  college  course.  The  Normal 
School  authorities  most  hospitably  entertained  the  idea  of 
giving  intensive  oral  instruction  to  these  students  and  to  such 
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others  of  the  regular  three-year  course  as  showed  proficiency 
in  a  modern  language.  Accordingly,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  assigned  to  the  Normal  School  some  of  our  most 
competent  teachers  to  give  instruction  to  these  groups  of 
pupil-teachers.  The  instruction  given  by  these  teachers  was 
admirable  and  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  pupils,  but  since 
the  instruction  was  given  after  school  hours  it  caused  serious 
interference  with  the  regular  school  work  of  the  teachers  and 
burdened  them  with  excessively  heavy  programs. 

During  the  past  year  this  temporary  plan  of  instruction  has 
been  abandoned,  and  a  department  of  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages has  been  established  in  the  Normal  School.  The 
creation  of  such  a  department  is  a  veritable  educational  achieve- 
ment. The  extension  of  the  duties  of  the  head  of  this  depart- 
ment to  embrace  supervision  of  the  modern  foreign  language 
classes  in  the  intermediate  grades  will  tend  as  nothing  else 
could  to  unify  and  integrate  the  work  of  these  schools,  improve 
the  teaching  corps,  and  insure  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  intermediate 
grades  are  very  zealous.  They  are  seeking  every  means  to 
perfect  themselves  in  conversational  power.  To  satisfy  these 
ambitious  desires  the  superintendent  of  schools  has  arranged 
conferences  where  assistance  of  the  most  practical  and  helpful 
sort  is  given  these  teachers.  These  conferences  are  not  designed 
to  teach  the  rudiments  of  the  modern  foreign  languages.  Their 
purpose  is  rather  that  teachers  may  perfect  themselves  in 
pronunciation,  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  phonics,  and 
consider  the  most  scientific  methods  of  teaching  the  languages 
to  groups  of  young  pupils.  Qther  excellent  courses  for  teachers 
of  modern  foreign  languages  are  provided  by  the  school  authori- 
ties, discussion  of  which  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  report. 
It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  observe  how  ardently  all  our 
teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  are  endeavoring  to  equip 
themselves  for  higher  and  richer  service.  Modern  foreign 
languages  are  no  longer  dead! 

In  the  examination  of  candidates  for  qualification  as  teachers 
of  modern  foreign  languages,  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
year  by  year,  has  attached  greater  importance  to  oral  and  aural 
tests  and  has  refused  to  certificate  candidates  who  failed  to 
meet  the  more  rigid  requirements.  In  its  revised  plan  for 
examinations,  moreover,  the  Board  has  increased  the  number 
of  points  assigned  to  this  feature  of  the  examination  from  fifty 
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to  seventy-five  points,  and  contemplates  making  the  standard 
for  certification  even  higher  than  it  has  been  formerly. 

But  not  even  by  entrance  into  the  service  are  teachers  released 
from  the  obligation  of  further  professional  equipment,  for,  by 
order  of  the  School  Committee,  "teachers  of  modern  foreign 
languages  appointed  subsequent  to  September  1,  1916,  are 
required  to  qualify  as  to  conversational  abihty  and  competency 
to  give  conversational  instruction  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  appointment." 

There  is  no  attempt  to  magnify  unduly  the  importance  of 
modern  foreign  languages  in  our  schools,  but  saner  methods  are 
being  adopted  continually,  and  the  approach  to  the  subject  is 
being  made  broader,  so  as  to  guarantee  more  fruitful  results  for 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  teachers  and  by  pupils. 

III.     The  Work  of  the  Councils  on  Intermediate  Schools 

OR  Classes. 

Any  discussion  of  the  development  and  the  progress  of 
intermediate  schools  or  classes  would  be  incomplete  without 
recognition  of  the  contribution  made  toward  their  success  by 
the  various  councils  on  this  newer  type  of  schools. 

These  councils,  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
are  seven  in  number,  namely,  Councils  on  English,  on  Science, 
on  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  on  Mathematics,  on  History 
and  Geography,  on  Latin,  and  on  Commercial  Subjects.  Mem- 
bership upon  these  councils  includes  representative  teachers 
of  both  high  schools  and  intermediate  classes. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Council  on  English  has  pre- 
pared an  admirable  course  of  study  for  the  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  of  the  intermediate  classes;  while  the  Council 
on  Modern  Foreign  Languages  and  the  Council  on  Mathematics 
have  prepared  equally  excellent  outlines  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  During  the  past  year  the  Council  on  Modern 
Foreign  Languages  has  revised  its  course  of  study  and  included 
therein  work  for  the  ninth  grade,  and  the  Council  on  Mathe- 
matics is  now  engaged  in  making  a  similar  revision  so  far  as 
mathematics  is  concerned.  During  the  past  year,  likewise,  all 
the  other  councils  —  the  Councils  on  History  and  Geography, 
on  Latin,  on  Science,  and  on  Commercial  Subjects  —  have 
arranged  excellent  outhnes  of  work  in  their  respective  subjects. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  study  of  Latin  is 
restricted  to  the  ninth  grade,  and  that  the  Council  on  Commer- 
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cial  Subjects  has  devoted  its  energies  heretofore  chiefly  to 
defining  the  work  in  "clerical  practice"  for  the  ninth  grade 
classes. 

None  of  these  councils  are  embarrassed  by  hmitations  super- 
imposed by  school  authorities.  On  their  own  initiative  they 
are  doing  constructive  pioneer  work  along  original  lines.  Con- 
ferences are  held  by  them  frequently,  and  the  entire  subject 
matter  of  the  curricula  is  being  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
revised.  A  notable  illustration  is  the  procedure  of  the  Council 
on  Mathematics.  This  council  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
having  mathematics  taught  as  a  unit  in  intermediate  classes. 
Making  simplified  arithmetic  a  center,  the  council  purposes  to 
associate  with  arithmetic  constructive  or  intuitional  geometry 
and  the  elements  of  algebra.  It  expects  thereby  to  lead  the 
pupils  gradually  to  an  acquaintance  with  arithmetic,  geometry 
and  algebra,  not  as  fragments  but  as  a  mathematical  unit,  and 
by  this  means  to  forestall  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  con- 
front pupils  when  they  begin  the  study  of  algebra  and  geometry 
for  the  first  time  in  the  high  school  com'se. 

In  order  that  the  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  intermediate 
classes  may  realize  clearly  this  newer  viewpoint  of  teaching 
mathematics,  and  in  order  that  they  may  have  at  hand  con- 
cretely and  in  detail  subject  matter  for  class  room  instruction, 
four  members  of  this  council  have  volunteered  to  meet  in  four 
district  divisions  all  the  teachers  of  mathematics  in  intermediate 
grades  or  classes.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences  a  body  of 
material  will  be  assembled  suitable  for  presentation  to  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grade  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
progressive  methods  of  mathematics  teaching  will  become  more 
thoroughly  understood  and  more  keenly  appreciated. 

Thus,  during  all  this  period  of  reconstruction  of  intermediate 
school  programs,  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  members  of 
these  councils  who,  not  as  theorists  but  as  practical  school-folk 
with  a  vision,  are  courageously  meeting  the  problems  that  arise, 
and  in  the  laboratory  of  the  class  room  are  solving  difficulties, 
discovering  new  principles  and  practices,  and  arriving  slowly 
but  sanely  at  some  very  definite  educational  conclusions. 

Yours  sincerely, 

JEREMIAH   E.  BURKE, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT   OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
AUGUSTINE   L.   RAFTER. 


Mr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer, 

Superintendent  of  Schools: 
Dear  Sir, — •  I  herewith  respectfully  submit  a  brief  report  on 
some  of  the  subjects  over  which  I  have  supervision. 

Sight-Saving  Classes. 

Boston  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  city  in  America 
to  open  a  class  for  children  with  defects  of  vision  too  serious 
to  admit  of  their  education  in  regular  graded  classes.  In  April, 
1913,  the  movement  was  inaugurated  by  forming  a  class  of  six 
children.  The  class  has  expanded  to  four,  and  the  pupils  have 
increased  to  forty-two.  The  material  increase  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, but  the  overthrow  of  a  deep-seated  aversion,  on  the  part 
of  parents,  to  having  their  children  withdrawn  from  the  regular 
grades  to  receive  special  work  with  the  least  possible  outlay  of 
eye  power  may  be  claimed  as  a  positive,  noteworthy,  social, 
economic  and  educational  advance.  The  growth  of  this  idea 
has  been  exceedingly  slow  and  even  at  this  date  some  parents 
refuse  to  have  their  children  withdrawn  from  the  regular 
classes,  but  the  peak  of  the  load  of  opposition  has  evidently 
been  reached  and  the  majority  of  parents  now  see,  acknowledge, 
and  embrace  the  benefits  of  sight-saving  classes.  Nothing  is 
more  evident  in  the  school  system  than  that  this  type  of  class 
will  increase  to  meet  the  evident  demands  of  the  school  com- 
munity. 

The  foundation  for  the  work  has  been  securely  laid.  The 
pedagogical  aspects  of  the  class  would  seem  to  be  correct. 
Whenever  a  pupil  in  the  grades  is  noted  by  his  teacher  as  being 
abnormally  low  visioned,  he  is  referred  to  an  agent  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  for  the  Blind,  who  sees  that  he  is  duly 
examined  by  a  competent  oculist  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary.  If  by  the  use  of  glasses  his  vision  can  be 
improved  to  a  degree  approaching  normal,  he  is  recommended 
for  admission  to  the  sight-saving  class.  A  card  is  made  out  for 
him  recording  such  points  in  his  family  history  as  may  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  condition  of  his  eyes,  the  degree  of  defective 
vision  and  other  data  that  are  of  importance  to  the  teacher. 
Because  of  his  eye  trouble  this  child  is  usually  backward  in  his 
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studies  and  usually  below  grade.  He  has  very  little  idea  of 
doing  things  well,  because  he  has  hitherto  been  excused  on  the 
plea  of  poor  sight.  He  is  slow  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
radical  change  made  in  his  mode  of  school  life  and  at  first  may 
be  antagonistic  to  it.  Little  by  little  such  a  state  of  mind 
wears  away,  and  he  learns  to  appreciate  the  rest  that  is  afforded 
to  his  eyes. 

A  pupil  not  long  ago  reported  that  he  had  been  free  from 
headache  since  coming  to  the  sight-saving  class,  while  previously 
he  used  to  go  home  crying  with  severe  pains  in  his  head  almost 
every  afternoon.  In  his  new  class  he  is  given  a  new  kind  of 
work  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  change  the  focus  of  his 
eyes  and  to  neutralize  any  possible  strain. 

At  present  there  are  three  centers  —  first,  a  double  class  at 
the  Old-Thornton  Street  School  in  Roxbur^^;  second,  one  at 
the  WilHam  Blackstone  School  in  the  West  End,  and  third,  in 
the  George  Frisbie  Hoar  School  in  South  Boston.  Car  tickets 
are  distributed  to  pupils  who  attend  the  first-named  center  as 
such  pupils  come  from  all  over  the  city,  but  the  other  two 
centers  are  centrally  located  with  respect  to  the  homes  of  chil- 
dren attending  from  that  section  of  the  city. 

The  furnishings  of  a  sight-saving  room  differ  materially  from 
the  normal.  Graduated  Molthrop  chairs  and  desks  prevail. 
These  may  be  readily  and  noiselessly  moved  by  the  pupil  from 
class  alignment  to  any  position  in  the  room.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  find  a  half-dozen  desks  in  front  of  as  many  black- 
boards on  which  in  script  threefold  enlarged  is  written  the  work 
for  the  individual  child.  Everything  in  the  way  of  print  and 
script  is  magnified.  Special  books  in  bold,  clear  type  are  pro- 
vided. There  are  now  being  printed  in  extra  large  clear  type 
the  approved  spelling  lists  for  the  different  grades.  Blunt, 
soft  graphite  pencils  are  used  on  paper  and  notebooks  that  are 
unglazed.  Outline  blackboard  maps  are  filled  in  either  in  white 
or  in  sharply  contrasted  colors  with  a  few  great  essentials. 
Physical  geography  is  linked  up  with  the  sand  table,  on  which 
reliefs  may  be  physically  felt  even  though  not  perfectly  observed 
through  vision.  Large  letters  on  wood  serve  for  word  building, 
anagrams  and  sentences. 

Handwork  which  requires  the  minimum  of  eye  guidance  is 
emphasized,  knitting  by  both  boys  and  girls,  crocheting,  weaving 
on  small  and  large  looms.  A  few  pupils  have  entered  domestic 
and  woodworking  classes,  although  not  to  the  extent  that  would 
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seem  desirable  and  even  imperative.  So  far  as  experience  may 
serve  as  a  guide,  most  girls  in  sight-saving  classes  should  be 
prepared  for  domestic  duties,  for  the  care  of  children  and  for 
home-keepers.  It  seems  clear  that  the  boys  should  have  as 
varied  a  hand  training  as  possible.  From  a  follow-up  system  it 
has  been  learned  that  two  boys  of  the  original  class  found  and 
retained  places  in  a  shoe  factory,  two  others  are  doing  well  in 
small  stores,  while  a  third  is  commended  by  his  employer  in  a 
varnish  factory.     Three  others  are  selling  papers. 

That  the  musical  nature  of  these  children  may  be  trained, 
and  that  they  may  derive  pleasure  and  possible  material  profit 
from  hearing  and  participating  in  good  music,  every  room  ought 
to  be  furnished  with  a  piano.  These  children  are  mentally 
normal,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  some  of  the 
boys  might  not  in  time,  with  training,  earn  a  livelihood  b}^  piano 
tuning. 

We  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  determine  more  accurately 
than  now  what  is  to  be  the  very  best  course  for  sight-saving 
classes  when  the  follow-up  system  now  in  operation  reveals 
present  ineffectualities.  At  the  present  time  we  are  guided 
by  the  best  judgment  analogies  afford. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  a  debatable  question  whether 
sight-saving  pupils  should  be  segregated  from  their  grade 
mates  all  day  long  or  for  a  portion  of  the  day  only.  Two 
types  of  classes  have  been  maintained  in  Boston  and  the 
conclusion  generally  arrived  at  is  that  entire  segregation 
should  not  be  allowed.  These  children,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  ultranervous  and  supersensitive.  They  are  not  to  be 
taught  as  blind  children,  but  rather  in  much  the  same  way  as 
normal-sighted  children  are,  the  great  difference  being  that 
appeal  is  made  less  to  the  sense  of  sight  and  more  to  the  other 
senses.  The  aim,  it  would  seem,  should  be  to  train  them  to 
become,  in  the  highest  degree  possible,  useful  members  of  the 
community.  The  prevaiHng  belief  is  that  these  children 
should  be  sent  to  their  respective  grade  rooms  for  a  part  of  each 
day;  first,  because  almost  every  parent,  when  approached  upon 
the  subject  of  transferring  his  child  from  a  regular  grade  to  the 
sight-saving  class,  refuses  to  do  so  until  he  is  convinced  that 
the  oral  work  will  be  in  a  great  measure  the  same,  and  that  the 
eyes  of  his  child  will  have  a  rest  in  the  special  class  from  fine 
written  work,  from  reacUng  and  close  study.  Second,  it  is 
impossible  for  one  teacher  to  give  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
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sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  effective  instruction 
when  it  is  remembered  that  no  child  can  take  a  book  and 
study,  but  that  all  lessons  must,  as  a  general  thing,  be  orally 
"instilled."  Almost  all  the  work  in  the  sight-saving  class 
must  be  individual.  The  child  comes  from  the  grades  showing 
a  nervous  haste  in  his  work,  a  low  standard  in  spelling  and  in 
penmanship,  an  exceedingly  low  standard  of  written  expression. 
The  attempt  must  be  made  to  overcome  all  these  deficiencies 
and  many  others  by  quickening  his  powers  of  observation, 
keeping  in  mind  this  fact,  that  after  leaving  school  the  child's 
interest  is  to  be  kept  alive  by  suggestions  gained  through 
intelhgent  listening  rather  than  through  the  printed  sentence. 
Third,  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  the  sight-saving  class 
tends  to  render  a  child  more  self-conscious  and  to  make  him 
realize  that  he  is  not  quite  like  other  children,  but  when  he 
mingles  with  other  children  and  recites  in  their  class  rooms  such 
nicknames  as  ''blinky"  and  "blindy"  disappear,  and  the  special 
child  is  normalized.  The  sight-saving  class  should  supplement 
the  oral  work  of  the  regular  grades.  If  the  teachers  of  both 
classes  cooperate  and  perfectly  understand  what  each  one's 
function  is,  the  very  highest  degree  of  efficiency  may  be  attained. 

The  sight-saving  teachers  of  Boston  have  begun  a  series  of 
meetings  designed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  all  what  each 
individual  may  have  learned  of  the  technique,  the  philosophy 
and  the  special  treatment  that  may  be  applied  to  the  specific 
problem.  Comparison  of  methods,  admissions  of  full  or 
partial  failures  to  be  avoided,  expositions  of  trials  that 
point  to  probable  successes,  unification  of  desirable  aims, 
incentives,  rewards,  trials,  triumphs  —  all  of  these  and  more 
have  been  discussed  and  the  teachers  have  "got  together." 

It  must  be  that  eye  experts  have  much  that  would  be  of 
value  to  laymen  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  the  vision 
of  the  imperfect  sighted.  It  is  proposed  to  invite,  in  the 
immediate  future,  the  cooperation  of  such  specialists  to  the  end 
that  the  teachers  may  gain  a  broader  understanding  of  a  highly 
technical  problem. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  recommend: 

1.  That  in  the  future  every  sight-saving  room  be  furnished 
with  a  piano. 

2.  That  additional  sight-saving  classes  be  formed  from 
time  to  time  as  the  needs  may  demand. 
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Speech  Improvement  Classes. 

The  bulk  of  the  data  for  this  report  on  speech  improvement 
classes  was  furnished  by  Miss  Theresa  A.  Dacey,  specially 
assigned  to  direct  speech  improvement  classes. 

In  December  of  last  year  a  new  center  was  opened  in  the 
kindergarten  room  of  the  Old  Mather  School.  Since  its  open- 
ing, sessions  have  been  held  therein  on  four  afternoons  of  the 
week.  The  opening  of  this  kindergarten  room  was  the  first 
instance  in  the  city  in  which  a  room  had  been  thus  used.  The 
experiment,  for  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  has  been 
observed  carefully  for  over  a  year  now.  In  my  opinion  a  kin- 
dergarten room  may  well  be  used  as  a  makeshift  for  a  speech 
improvement  class  when  no  suitable  room  is  available,  but  I 
consider  a  class  thus  placed  as  inadequately  housed.  A  kinder- 
garten room  is  ill  adapted  for  an}^  class  other  than  a  kinder- 
garten, the  furniture  is  undersized,  there  are  no  desks,  etc.  A 
speech  improvement  class  needs  a  home  of  its  own  much  more 
than  an  ordinary  regular  class  does.  Modern  medicine  claims 
to  have  demonstrated  that  defective  speech  is  at  bottom  a 
pathological  condition.  The  pupils  in  speech  improvement 
classes  are  oversensitive  and  so  constricted  in  their  speech 
cramps  and  spasms  that  liberation  must  be  secured.  They 
must  be  made  to  feel  at  home  and  at  their  ease.  The  very  first 
and  an  indispensable  element  in  any  course  that  looks  to  the 
remedy  of  speech  defects  is  the  establishment  of  confidence 
between  teacher  and  pupils.  This  confidence  can  be  more 
readily  and  permanently  established  in  a  room  fitted  for  its 
specific  purpose  with  suitable  portable  graded  furniture, 
phonetic  and  language  charts,  extra  board  room  for  a  great 
amount  of  written  material  for  special  phonetic  drill.  Not  to 
dwell  longer  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  I  recommend  that  in 
the  future  speech  improvement  classes  be  housed  in  rooms 
specifically  and  solely  established  for  their  particular  use. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year  in  September, 
1917,  six  speech  centers  were  reorganized,  namely,  the  May- 
hew,  the  Chapman,  the  Lafayette,  the  Sarah  J.  Baker,  the 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly  and  the  Old  Mather.  The  first  three 
named  were  placed  upon  a  five-day  full  time  schedule.  The 
remaining  three  were  given  the  broken  time  of  teachers.  In 
October  last  a  new  speech  center  was  established  in  the  Han- 
cock District  at  the  North  End.     The  need  for  such  a  room 
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had  been  noted  for  some  time,  but  no  one  was  prepared  for  so 
great  a  number  of  cases.  At  first  two  pupils  were  mentioned 
as  probable  candidates  for  the  school,  but  inside  of  a  week,  in 
the  Hancock  District,  and  in  the  primary  grades  alone,  eighty- 
eight  cases  were  found.  The  school  is  established  in  a  new 
building  at  29  Parmenter  street.  An  experienced  grade 
teacher  specially  trained  along  certain  lines  of  speech  work  has 
been  assigned  to  this  new  center. 

Since  September  there  have  been  292  readmittances  for  fur- 
ther treatment  and  283  new  admittances,  making  a  grand 
total  of  1,237  different  children  who  have  received,  up  to  date, 
treatment  for  speech  defects.  There  are  now  seven  speech 
centers  drawing  pupils  from  fifty-two  different  districts.  The 
number  of  teachers  engaged  in  the  work  is  six,  the  average 
number  of  cases  to  a  teacher  eighty-three.  There  are  thirty- 
seven  separate  classes,  varying  in  size  and  grade  according  to 
mentality,  speech  defect  and  length  of  period.  Approximately 
95  per  cent  of  the  cases  admitted  smce  the  beginning  of  the 
work  have  been  classified  as  those  of  stuttering,  the  remaining 
5  per  cent  being  classified  as  backward  or  infantile  speech,  etc. 

The  major  defects  treated  in  these  centers  are  classified  as 
follows:  Stuttering,  stammering,  mutism,  backward  speech, 
infantile  speech,  organic  and  neglected  lisping,  neurotic  lisping, 
defective  voice  and  undeveloped  speech  due  to  partial  deafness. 
The  minor  or  allied  defects  which  tend  to  accentuate  the 
severity  of  speech  defects  are  systematically  treated  and 
followed  up  by  the  department  of  school  hygiene,  thus  making 
it  unnecessary  to  have  any  outside  medical  aid.  Accompanying 
these  so-called  physical  defects  are  several  very  serious  mental 
states  such  as  diffidence,  discouragement,  fear,  feeble-minded- 
ness,  sadness,  sensitiveness,  ill-temper,  and  over-anxiety  for 
immediate  correction. 

The  results  of  the  work  put  forth  in  these  centers  are  measured 
in  the  correction  of  individual  defects,  in  increased  power  in 
reading,  spelling,  and  conversation,  in  the  development  of  voice 
and  power  of  lip  reading  in  all  cases,  but  specially  in  those  of 
the  partially  deaf  and  in  the  development  of  personality  and 
initiative.  The  exhausting  physical  starters  such  as  muscular 
twists  and  twitching  of  various  parts  of  the  body  are  subdued 
and  placed  under  control.  Spasms  of  the  tongue  and  other 
speech  muscles,  severe  contractions  and  cramps  of  the  respira- 
tory and  motor  muscles  are  treated,  in  general,  successfully. 
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Remedial  directions,  cautions  and  advice  in  regard  to  the  several 
cases  have  been  given  to  the  parents  and  to  teachers  and  have 
resulted  in  relieving  the  latter  of  the  pressure  which  the  regular 
grade  speeding  of  a  normal  child  would  demand. 

A  round  table  has  been  organized  by  the  teachers  employed 
in  speech  improvement  for  the  furtherance  of  speech  correction. 
On  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  meetings  are  held,  at  which 
waiting  lists  are  checked,  records  of  cases  followed  up  are 
posted,  transfers  and  adjustments  are  made,  and  there  are  dis- 
cussions on  problems  of  common  interest. 

The  latest  center  established  in  the  Hancock  District  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  type  that  should  be  multiplied  in  that  its 
pupils  are  all  drawn  from  the  primary  grades.  It  would  seem 
to  need  no  particular  argument  to  prove  that  speech  improve- 
ment should  be  begun  as  early  in  the  child's  life  as  possible. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  young  respond  readily  to  treat- 
ment, and  that  the  effect  of  remedial  training  is  dulled  and 
delayed  with  the  increased  age  of  the  pupil  afflicted.  Speech 
defects  should  be  arrested  before  they  have  had  time  to  develop; 
remedial  work  may  well  be  begun  in  the  kindergarten. 

There  is  need  of  a  new  center  in  the  South  End  District. 
There  are  several  hundred  cases  from  that  territory  on  the 
waiting  lists. 

The  policy  of  recruiting  the  force  of  instructors  for  speech 
improvement  classes  from  permanently  appointed  teachers 
who  are  specially  .strong  in  phonetic  work  is  in  every  way 
correct  and  should  be  continued. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  I  recommend  that  in  the  future  speech  improvement 
classes  be  housed  in  rooms  specially  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

2.  That  a  new  center  be  established  immediately  in  the 

South  End  District. 

Penmanship. 

When  the  present  muscular  system  of  penmanship  was 
authorized  the  School  Board  ordered  that  all  teachers  of  pen- 
manship in  the  elementary  schools  and  teachers  of  commercial 
subjects  in  the  high  schools  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  the 
subject  by  writing  and  having  accepted  172  practice  drills 
which  achievement  would  entitle  them  to  a  diploma.  It  was 
well  understood  by  the  committee  and  by  the  teachers  that  this 
was  to  be  no  ordinary  task.    Many  predicted  that  it  could  not 
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be  accomplished.  The  writing  habits  of  a  Hfetime  of  hundreds 
of  persons  had  to  be  radicallj^  modified,  finger  movement  had 
to  be  converted  into  muscular  movement,  and,  above  all,  the 
rate  of  writing  had  to  be  at  least  doubled  in  speed.  It  has  been 
a  severe,  patient,  protracted  effort,  but  to  the  very  great 
credit  of  over  2, 100  teachers  let  it  be  said  that  the  end  has  been 
attained,  for  on  January  1,  1918,  there  will  not  be  a  teacher  of 
penmanship  in  the  elementarj^  grades  or  the  high  schools  who 
is  uncertificated,  except  in  a  few  cases,  for  sufficient  reasons  some 
teachers  have  been  excused.  The  significance  of  this  statement 
of  certification  is  apparent.  In  the  last  two  j'^ears  every  pupil 
graduated  from  the  three-year  course  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  has  been  certificated  in  penmanship.  Every  teacher 
from  the  examined  list  who  has  entered  the  service  of  late  years 
has  been  given  a  period  of  two  years  to  qualify  herself  in  the 
muscular  system.  Teachers  within  the  service  have  qualified; 
those  entering  from  whatever  source  have  qualified,  so  that 
never  before  could  it  be  said  with  so  near  an  approach  to  the 
exact  truth  that  the  teachers  throughout  the  entire  system  were 
actually  prepared  to  teach  the  approved  s^^stem  of  penmanship. 
The  machine  is  now  in  first-class  condition,  and  shows  a  daily 
increase  in  the  quality  of  its  product. 

Excellent  slow  writers  among  the  pupils  there  have  been 
before,  but  the  average  of  acceptable  rapid  writers  who  can 
write  with  ease  without  undue  tiring  has  never  been  so  high 
before.  The  improved  quality  of  the  teachers'  penmanship  is 
noticeable  in  their  reports,  their  written  papers,  and  especially 
in  their  board  work.  Ten  j^ears  ago  the  board  work  of  the 
teachers  as  a  whole  was  poor;  todaj^  it  is  good  and  constantly 
growing  better.  There  are  some  buildings  in  which  the  board 
work  of  all  teachers  should  be  marked  excellent. 

The  present  muscular  system  was  undoubtedly  unpopular 
for  some  years  after  its  authorization.  It  was  natural  that 
teachers  should  not  at  once  fully  recognize  their  function  in 
the  system,  nor  could  they  be  expected  to  sense  entirely  the 
particular  aims  and  ends  to  be  accomplished.  Gradually  the 
conceptions  of  grade  requirements  have  become  clearer,  and 
the  scheme  has  worked  itself  out  so  that  today  the  finest  coop- 
eration from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grade  is  manifest  all 
along  the  line. 

In  the  fall  of  1915,  owing  to  more  or  less  pronounced  oppo- 
sition to  the  muscular  system  among  the  primary  teachers, 
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permission  was  given  to  them  to  use  their  judgment  whether 
or  not  they  would  follow  the  system.  From  a  few  primary 
schools  in  which  practice  in  the  muscular  system  continued 
there  have  come  up  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  pupils  so  well 
habited  in  muscular  movement  writing  that  a  comparison  of 
their  work  with  all  others  not  so  habited  has  been  marked  and 
clearly  noticeable.  Furthermore,  grade  teachers  who  have 
received  these  pupils  are  outspoken  in  praise  of  their  work. 
They  report  that  they  do  not  have  to  use,  and  as  a  consequence 
to  lose,  months  in  breaking  up  incorrect  habits.  The  correct 
habits  acquired  in  the  primary  grades,  are  merely  continued. 

Primary  teachers  have  in  general  misapprehended  the  object 
to  be  attained  in  their  grades  by  the  muscular  system.  In 
the  minds  of  many,  when  it  is  a  question  of  accurate  form  of 
letters  or  of  movement  they  almost  invariably  have  chosen 
accuracy  of  form.  This  choice  has  been  based  on  tradition 
and  experience,  but  not  on  a  clear  conception  of  the  immediate 
or  the  ultimate  end  to  be  attained.  Thousands  of  primary 
pupils  in  and  about  Boston  are  able  with  good  muscular  move- 
ment to  make  the  straight  line  and  oval  drills  and  to  apply 
the  muscular  movement  in  writing  to  easy  words  and  sentences. 
The  movement  is  not  perfect  and  the  muscular  control  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  give  anything  like  perfect  letter 
form,  but  the  little  right  arms  have  swung  into  correct  habits, 
and  that  is  the  desired  end,  not  accurate  letter  forms  which 
are  to  be  taken  care  of  later  on,  and,  furthermore,  teachers 
receiving  well-habited  children  bless  those  who  have  taught 
them. 

The  present  stress  in  the  primary  grades  may  be  said  to  be 
on  accuracy  in  letter  formation  with  slow  finger  movement. 
Pupils  practically  draw  the  forms  slowly  and  imitate  the 
letters  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  but  the  value  of  accuracy 
in  letter  formation  in  the  primary  grades  may  be  seriously 
questioned.  All  former  educational  experiences  seem  to 
prove  that  these  perfect  forms  largely  disappear  and  give 
place  to  ragged,  ungainly,  and  almost  illegible  writing  when 
pupils  reach  the  higher  grades  and  are  required  to  write  con- 
tinuously and  rapidly. 

If  accurate  writing  in  primary  grades  is  of  more  importance 
than  good  posture,  muscular  relaxation  and  the  development 
of  muscular  movement  as  a  habit  leading  to  the  business  world's 
accepted  style  of  writing  embodying  legibility,  rapidity,  ease, 
and   endurance,   then  teachers  may   well  adhere  to   the   old 
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plan  and  make  accurate  script  the  one  object  without  regard 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  children.  From  the  fourth  grade 
up  the  muscular  movement  prevails,  and  I  submit  that  it  is 
entirely  illogical  to  permit  children  in  the  first  three  grades 
to  acquire  wrong,  cramped  habits  when  freedom  through 
muscular  movement  is  the  important  goal.  I  therefore  strongly 
recommend  that  the  muscular  system  begin  in  the  first  grade 
and  become  continuous  throughout  the  grades. 

In  the  primary  grades  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  correct  position,  muscular  relaxation  and  motive  power 
before  pupils  are  taught  writing.  When  pupils  first  enter 
school  they  should  be  drilled  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  posi- 
tion, direct,  forward,  backward  and  rotary  muscular  move- 
ments and  pencil  holding  before  they  are  taught  to  make  any 
lines  on  paper.  Anticipating  future  development,  it  pays  to 
dwell  upon  these  beginning  steps  in  teaching  muscular  move- 
ment writing  until  the  minds  of  the  pupils  comprehend  and  the 
arms  obey  the  bidding  of  the  minds. 

In  November,  1915,  the  School  Board  sanctioned  a  proposi- 
tion to  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  left-handed  writers 
in  the  schools.  Masters  were  requested  to  notify  their  teachers 
to  change  to  right-handed  writers  all  left-handed  pupils  in 
Grades  I,  II,  III,  IV.  It  was  recommended  that  left-handed 
pupils  above  Grade  IV  should  be  changed,  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  attempt  would  seem  to  work  more  harm 
than  good.  In  other  words,  some  discretion  was  lodged  in  the 
principals  when  it  became  a  question  of  changing  the  writing 
hand  of  pupils  above  the  fourth  grade.  Two  years  ago  there 
were  found  to  be  3,172  left-handed  pupils  in  the  grades.  From 
a  recent  inquiry  it  is  conservative  to  state  that  the  number  has 
been  reduced  quite  one  sixth. 

In  November,  1916,  there  was  installed  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Everett  Schoolhouse  a  penmanship  exhibit  from  the 
elementary  schools  of  Boston.  On  specially  constructed  racks 
there  were  displayed  more  than  1,400  papers.  All  grades  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth,  inclusive,  sent  specimens.  The  plan 
for  each  school  was  as  follows:  First,  a  paper  showing  the 
greatest  improvement  in  a  year.  In  order  to  obtain  this  speci- 
men pupils  were  instructed  in  September,  1915,  to  write  a 
designated  passage  and  the  papers  were  filed  away  until  the 
following  June  when  each  pupil  wrote  on  his  own  paper  and 
left  for  a  record  his  best  penmanship.  In  this  way  the  speci- 
mens of  penmanship  from  both  ends  of  a  ten  months'  term 
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were  displayed  in  juxtaposition  and  revealed  graphically  the 
pupils'  progress  for  the  year.  Next  in  order  came  two  speci- 
mens of  the  very  best  writing  to  be  obtained  in  the  individual 
school.     This  plan  was  repeated  seventy  times  around  the  hall. 

The  feature  of  the  exhibit  which  attracted  most  attention 
was  a  comparison  between  the  new  and  the  old  style  of  pen- 
manship. In  1909  Boston  sent  to  the  Jamestown  Exhibition 
hundreds  of  papers  showing  its  very  best  penmanship.  These 
papers  were  preserved  and  300  selected  papers  were  placed  side 
by  side  with  300  of  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  seven  years 
later  from  corresponding  grades.  Side  by  side  with  these 
two  exhibits  were  specimens  of  writing  dating  back  twenty- 
five  years,  and  the  comparison  was  again  compelling  and 
satisfactory. 

Two  entire  racks  were  given  up  to  statistics.  On  one  was 
reproduced  in  exaggerated  size  the  so-called  "Boston  Button" 
which  is  the  pride  of  the  young  Boston  boy  and  girl  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  accepted  by  the  authorities 
twenty-five  drills.  Again  there  appeared  in  colors  the  "Boston 
Pin"  which  is  proudly  worn  by  Boston  pupils  who  have  had 
accepted  one  hundred  drills,  and  the  cap  sheaf  of  the  system, 
the  "Boston  Penmanship  Certificate,"  which  is  bestowed  on 
pupils  who  successfully  pass  in  172  drills. 

The  seal  of  the  City  of  Boston  is  displayed  on  all  three  of  the 
above  incentives,  reminding  the  beholder  of  the  fact  too  little 
imderstood,  and  too  often  overlooked,  that  Boston  possesses 
a  seal  that  is  beautiful,  appropriate  and  distinctive.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  record  of  improvement  through  these 
incentives.  During  the  past  nine  years  the  following  buttons, 
pins  and  certificates  have  been  given  out  in  Boston: 


Year. 

Buttons. 

Pins. 

Certificates. 

1909             

42 

55 

106 

84 

304 

364 

591 

8,407 

9,085 

36 

1910              

24 

1911 

93 

1912 

211 

1913                

3,948 

5,296 

7,163 

21,642 

13,341 

833 

1914 

1,062 

1915 

2,566 

1916 

2,759 

1917 

3,277 
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Among  the  hundreds  of  papers  displayed  at  the  exhibition 
the  following  notice  was  posted  again  and  again:  "An  all- 
important  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  comparison 
of  the  present  time  and  that  of  any  past  years  is  the  fact  that 
the  average  pupil  of  today  writes  at  least  twice  as  rapidly  as 
did  the  pupil  of  eight  or  nine  years  ago."  Speed  is  now 
demanded  by  the  business  man  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  penmanship. 

The  so-called  district  directors  of  penmanship  who  were 
appointed  in  each  district  by  the  superintendent  and  who  have 
under  their  respective  principals  entire  charge  and  supervision 
of  the  penmanship  in  their  districts  have  helped  to  arouse  and 
keep  alive  a  splendid  spirit  of  rivalry  throughout  the  districts. 
The  directors  are  active  and  competent  and  have  made  a  dis- 
tinct constructive  contribution  to  the  penmanship  problem. 

RECOMMENDATION, 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  approved  muscular  system 
be  begun  at  once  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades,  to  the 
end  that  one  system  may  prevail  throughout  the  entire  grades. 

Summer  Review  S.chools  —  1917. 

Registration. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  innovations  (which  wiU  be  noted 

below)   and  some  few  modifications  of  the  plans  pursued  in 

previous  years,  'the  summer  review  schools  for  the  season  of 

1917,  organized,  were  conducted,  and  closed  as  usual. 

The  registration  showed  a  decided  shrinkage  over  that  of 
last  year.     The  reasons  for  this  shrinkage  would  seem  to  be : 

1.  An  almost  entire  lack  of  immigration. 

2.  Economic  reasons:  The  condition  of  the  labor  market 
was  such  that  anyone  who  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
more  years  could  obtain  employment  at  a  profitable  wage.  It 
was  reported  from  the  various  high  schools  that  as  early  as  last 
March  or  April,  when  boys  or  girls  learned  that  they  could  not 
probably  make  their  classes  for  the  coming  year,  they  chose  to 
withdraw  at  that  time  rather  than  persist  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  as  a  consequence,  when  the  summer  review  high  school 
began,  many  pupils  who  would  have  been  enrolled  therein  were 
found  to  be  at  work.  Again,  many  boys  and  girls  who  would 
have  been  candidates  for  high  and  elementary  schools  were  kept 
at  home  during  the  summer  to  take  the  places  of  older  brothers 
and  sisters  who  were  profitably  employed  outside  of  the  home. 
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3.  In  March,  1917,  there  was  appointed  in  each  elementary 
district  a  summer  review  school  counselor  to  whom  duties  were 
definitely  assigned.  Under  his  master  he  was  to  have/  entire 
charge  of  the  pupils  who  were  eligible  for  summer  review  work. 
He  was  to  call  together  the  teachers  of  the  district,  to  carefully 
outline  to  them  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  summer  review 
schools,  to  define  carefully  what  constituted  the  eligibility  of  a 
pupil,  to  have  entire  oversight  of  the  registration  of  pupils,  to 
be  the  final  judge  of  their  eligibility,  and  to  see  to  it  that  all 
registered  pupils  on  the  opening  of  the  summer  review  schools 
should  present  themselves  at  the  appropriate  schools.  In 
consequence  of  the  appointment  of  the  counselors,  regular  grade 
teachers  understood  as  never  before  the  tj'pe  of  pupil  who  should 
attend  the  summer  review  schools,  and  many  hopeless  incom- 
petents who  in  previous  years  had  been  considered  eligible  and 
had  been  sent  to  the  summer  review  schools  were,  for  the  first 
time,  declared  ineligible. 

4.  The  summer  review  schools  have  been  established  long 
enough  to  have  their  influence  felt  throughout  the  entire  school 
system.  In  the  regular  grades  pupils  have  been  continually 
•remmded  by  their  teachers  that  they  must  keep  up  in  their 
work,  otherwise  they  would  be  obliged  to  attend  the  summer 
review  sessions,  and  as  a  consequence  the  work  in  the  regular 
grades  has  been  quickened  and  improved.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  retardation  has  been  measurably  decimated  and  that  the 
schools  are  gradually  decreasing  the  number  of  delinquents. 

5.  Extensive  home,  citj'  and  rural  gardening  had  its  effect 
on  the  attendance,  not  particularly  weighty,  perhaps,  but  still 
enough  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  contributory  causes  of  the 
smaller  registration  for  1917. 

There  were  registered  in  the  high  school  297  pupils,  for  whom 
there  were  assigned  14  teachers.  In  the  elementary  schools 
4,705  pupils  were  enrolled,  with  145  teachers.  The  total 
registration  was  5,002, 

The  Revieiv  School  Habit. 
When  the  summer  review  schools  were  instituted  four  years 
ago  it  was  thought  by  some  that  they  would  mereh"  provide  a 
place  in  which  a  certain  type  of  pupil  could  tide  over  his  defi- 
ciencies and  return  again  the  succeeding  year  to  again  be  tided 
over.  It  was  held  that  the  mental  and  scholastic  shortcomings 
of  certain  pupils  were  irremediable,  or  practically  so. 
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The  study  of  this  problem,  namely,  the  mental  status  of  the 
review  school  pupil,  was  instituted  three  years  ago  and  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  date.  The  assumption  that  there 
exists  a  fairly  large  number  of  pupils  whose  mental  habits  and 
processes  are  such  that  they  each  year  require  twelve  months 
of  schooling  where  the  normal  require  but  ten  months  is 
believed  to  be  erroneous. 

From  a  study  extending  over  the  past  four  years  it  has  been 
found  that  over  70  per  cent  of  the  certified  pupils  from  the 
review  schools  advanced  to  their  new  grades  and  held  them 
throughout  the  year.  It  has  been  proved  that  small  numbers 
in  a  class,  constant  attendance,  superior  teachers,  but  two 
subjects,  intensive  application  and  personal  aid  from  the 
teacher  have  evidently  modified  the  mental  habits  of  the  pupils 
to  such  an  extent  that  but  18.3  per  cent  of  the  summer  review 
pupils  of  last  year  returned  this  year.  But  what  is  more  prom- 
ising is  the  fact  that  but  8.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  two 
years  ago  appeared  this  year,  while  the  percentage  of  pupils  of 
three  years  ago  who  appeared  this  year  dwindled  to  but  1.1  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  affirm  that 
certain  mental  deficiencies  are  remediable,  and  that  this  school 
clinic  and  hospital  has  gone  far  to  change  for  the  better  the 
mental  make-up  of  some  children. 

Attendance  and  Certification. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  term  was  truly  remarkable, 
exceeding  that  of  the  regular  schools.  In  the  high  school  there 
was  an  average  attendance  of  94.2  per  cent  and  in  the  elemen- 
tary 95.8  per  cent.  Much  was  made  in  all  the  schools  this 
year  of  the  so-called  "perfect  attendance"  day.  Time  and 
again  four  fifths  of  the  rooms  in  a  building  had  perfect  attend- 
ance. One  room  in  the  Bigelow  School,  South  Boston,  captured 
the  blue  ribbon,  having  had  34  out  of  40  days  of  perfect  attend- 
ance. 

In  the  high  school  238  pupils,  or  80  per  cent  of  those  regis- 
tered, were  granted  certificates,  which  ijieans  that  they  will  be 
saved  the  necessity  of  repeating  two  subjects  the  coming  year. 
In  the  elementary  schools  3,169  certificates,  or  71  per  cent  of 
the  registration,  were  given,  which  being  interpreted  means 
that  that  number  of  children  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
retarded  and  would  have  spent  another  year  in  their  old  grade 
have  been  promoted  and  will  go  on  in  the  new  grade.     In  the 
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elementary  schools  179  special  certificates  for  a  diploma  were 
issued.  These  certificates  entitled  the  eighth  grade  pupils  to 
diplomas  on  the  tenth  day  of  September  at  their  parent  schools. 
Twenty-one  high  school  diplomas  were  issued  to  pupils  attending 
the  summer  review  high  school. 

Perfect  Attendance  as  Related  to  the  Size  of  a  Class. 

While  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  the  elementary 
review  schools  is  fixed  by  regulation  as  thirty,  owing  to  grading 
and  several  other  reasons  this  number  could  not  always  be 
exactly  maintained.  Class  registration  mounted  above  thirty 
in  many  instances,  and  again  it  fell  below.  During  the  past 
term  a  careful  record  was  kept  of  the  days  of  perfect  attendance 
in  these  two  types  of  rooms,  namely,  first,  where  the  registra- 
tion was  thirty  or  above,  and  secondly,  where  it  fell  below  thirty, 
with  the  following  results : 

In  the  first  type  of  room,  for  33.8  per  cent  of  the  term  there 
was  a  perfect  attendance,  while  in  the  second  type,  for  47.8  per 
cent  of  the  term  there  was  a  perfect  attendance.  In  the  ten 
elementary  schools  throughout  the  city,  with  one  exception, 
the  percentage  of  perfect  class  attendance  was  invariably 
higher  in  the  rooms  numbering  under  thirty  than  in  those  above. 

If  constant,  unbroken  attendance  is  a  prime  factor  in  advance- 
ment, the  argument  is  an  easj^  one  that  pupils  in  rooms  of  small 
registration  advance  faster  and  farther  than  those  in  rooms 
where  the  registration  is  larger,  all  of  which  proves  what  is 
generally  assumed  —  that  advancement  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  room. 

The  Efficiency  of  Counselors. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  summer  review  schools  no  single 
element  has  contributed  more  to  their  efficiency  than  the  work 
done  by  the  counselors  appointed  for  the  term  of  1917. 

The  counselors,  without  exception,  took  their  work  seriously. 
The  selection  of  pupils  for  the  summer  review  schools  was 
never  so  well  done  as  this  year. 

In  ^former  years  it  was  evident  that  in  several  cases  pupils 
were  sent  to  the  summer  review  schools  for  disciplinary  pur- 
poses. The  counselor  eliminated  this  type  of  pupil.  Every 
principal  in  the  summer  review  schools  reported  that  cases  of 
discipline  were  practically  nil. 

The  ratio  of  registration  to  the  number  of  cards  sent  from 
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the  different  districts  has  shown  a  remarkable  increase.  In 
1916,  of  the  number  of  cards  sent  from  the  different  districts 
but  69  per  cent  registered,  while  in  1917  the  fine  increase  to 
89  per  cent  should  be  noted.  This  increase  was  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  efficient  work  of  the  counselors. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  review  schools  opened,  June  26, 
each  counselor  assembled  the  pupils  of  his  district  at  some 
central  point,  usually  the  parent  school,  and  conducted  them 
to  the  summer  review  school.  In  many  instances,  pupils  who 
failed  to  present  themselves  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  were 
personally  looked  up  and  put  into  school  by  the  counselor. 
High  school  counselors  for  review  school  purposes  will  be 
appointed  for  the  coming  term  as  well  as  elementary  coun- 
selors. 

Cooperation  of  Parents. 
.  Parents  as  never  before  showed  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
the  work  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  Many  parents  deferred 
their  vacations  until  after  the  close  of  the  review  schools.  They 
gave  evidence  of  considerable  sacrifices  that  their  children 
might  attend  the  review  schools.  Families  on  vacation  at 
Hough's  Neck,  North  Weymouth,  Revere,  Winthrop,  Nan- 
tasket  and  Hull  sent  their  children  to  the  summer  review 
schools,  and  as  a  general  thing,  the  longer  the  distance  traveled 
by  the  pupil,  the  more  constant  was  his  attendance. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  school,  a  pupil 
whose  w^ork  was  considered  unsatisfactory  was  given  a  letter 
to  take  to  his  parents,  worded  something  like  the  following : 

"We  regret  to  inform  you  that  your  son  ...  is  not  making  the 
proere?s  we  had  hoped  for.  He  has  failed  to  reach  the  standard  required 
in  the  summer  review  schools.  By  regular  attendance  and  constant  appli- 
cation it  is  believed  that  he  may  attain  the  standard  before  the  end  of  the 
term.  Will  you  please  ?ive  this  matter  your  immediate  attention  to  the 
end  that  working  with  us  your  boy  may  be  saved  the  repetition  of  a  year 
in  his  school  work." 

This  letter  served  as  a  warning  and  usually  brought  the 
parents  and  the  pupil  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility. 

Pupils  who  showed  no  particular  improvement  on  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  the  term  were  given  a  second  letter  worded  in 
substance  as  follows : 

"We  regret  to  inform  you  that  your  son  .  .  .  has  failed  to  reach 
the  standard  required  for  promotion  to  grade     .     .     .     and  as  a  conse- 
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que'nce  he  will  not  be  certificated  in  his  summer  review  school  subjects. 
We  advise  you  to  withdraw  him  from  the  school  at  this  time.  If,  how- 
ever, you  wish,  he  may  remain  to  the  end  of  the  term  and  get  whatever 
benefit  he  may  from  the  regular  instructions." 

Many   pupils   withdraw   after   receiving   this    second   note. 

Those  pupils  who  received  no  notes  were  encouraged,   and 

remained  usually  to  the  end  of  the  term,  being  reasonably  assured 

of  success. 

Oral  Composition. 

Since  the  establishment  of  summer  review  schools,  uniform 
tests  in  arithmetic  in  the  different  grades  were  given  each  week. 
Results  were  compared,  proficiency  and  weakness  noted,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  remedies  were  employed  for  specific,  definitely 
located  weaknesses.  These  tests  were  used  during  the  last  term 
with  increasingly  good  results. 

Special  attention  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  1917,  through- 
out all  the  schools,  to  the  subject  of  oral  composition.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  fourth  grade  to  have  a  pupil  stand  and 
give  at  least  four  good  related  sentences  about  a  definite  subject. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  the  number  of  sentences  was 
increased,  but  the  aim  and  purpose  were  the  same.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  much  more  was  expected  than  in  the 
lower  grades.  Until  a  pupil  in  the  upper  grades  could  deliver 
himself  of  a  well  formulated  paragraph  on  a  concrete  subject  the 
work  was  considered  unsatisfactory.  As  the  work  progressed 
one  paragraph  became  two.  Simplicity  of  language,  correct  use 
of  words,  related  sentences,  and  an  interesting  paragraph  were 
insisted  upon.     The  results  were  highly  satisfactory. 

Geogra'phy  as  a  Fourth  Grade  Subject. 
To  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  fourth  grade  geography  was 
assigned  as  one  of  their  subjects.  It  is  believed  that  such  an 
assignment  is,  in  general,  a  mistake,  as  almost  invariably  such 
pupils  proved  to  be  woefully  deficient  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language,  but  not  particularly  so  in  the  subject  of  geography. 
It  ought  not  to  be  a  question  in  any  teacher's  mind  whether  a 
pupil  whose  ability  to  read  fairly  well  is  questioned  should  or 
should  not  be  assigned  to  the  subject  of  geography.  It  would 
seem  to  be  clearly  settled  that  such  a  pupil  should  have  extra 
time  given  to  reading,  for  the  double  purpose  of  practice  in 
recognizing  words  as  s^mibols  and  of  comprehending  and  inter- 
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preting  ttieir  meaning.  In  many  cases  in  the  fourth  grade  the 
subject  of  geography  was  arbitrarily  changed  to  that  of  reading, 
with  satisfactory  results. 

The  assignment  of  the  subject  of  geography  for  fourth  grade 
pupils  will  be  better  understood  and  more  wisely  assigned  next 
year  when  the  counselors  have  become  further  instructed  in 

their  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  L.  RAFTER, 

Assistant  Suyerintendent. 


3.     REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
FRANK  V.  THOMPSON. 


Mr.  F.  B.  Dyer, 

Superintendent  of  Schools: 

My  dear  Mr.  Dyer, —  I  desire  to  report  briefly  in  accordance 
with  your  instructions  of  the  other  day  upon  progress  made  in 
my  assignments  during  the  year  past.  I  would  suggest  first, 
that  certain  desirable  material  for  your  annual  report  can  be 
procured  from  the  directors  directly  under  ray  charge  but  report- 
ing to  you.  For  instance,  the  following  directors  will  make 
somewhat  extended  reports  upon  their  respective  projects.  I 
have  been  party  to  these  projects,  and  can  rightly  claim  associa- 
tion with  the  directors  in  the  development  of  policies.  Mr. 
John  C.  Brodhead  of  the  Manual  Arts  Department,  Mr. 
Theodore  M.  Dillaway  of  the  Manual  Arts  Department,  Mrs. 
Eva  W.  White  of  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools,  Mr. 
Michael  J.  Downey  of  the  Evening  Schools,  Miss  Isabel  C. 
Bacon  of  the  Salesmanship  Department  and  Miss  Josephine 
Morris  of  the  Household  Arts  Department. 

I  desire  to  say  something  concerning  the  cooperation  of  the 
public  schools  with  war  endeavor.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  such  a  determined  demand  made  upon  the  schools 
for  all  sorts  of  cooperation  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some 
definite  principle  in  deciding  what  features  of  cooperation 
should  be  recommended  to  the  School  Committee  and  what 
features  were  not  to  be  recommended.  The  School  Committee 
has  been  advised  that  regular  work  of  the  schools  should  not  be 
disturbed  except  for  matters  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
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only  then  as  the  result  of  a  direct  request  either  from  national 
authority  or  from  state  authority.  Up  to  date  the  School 
Committee  has  acted  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion. 

1.  Cooperation  with  State  Committee  on  Public  Safety  in 
furnishing  high  school  boys  to  work  on  the  farms  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  was  asked  by  the  State  Committee  on  Public 
Safety  to  organize  and  carry  on  this  project  not  only  for  the  City 
of  Boston  but  for  the  entire  state.  The  entire  experiment  may 
be  summarized  as  having  proven  successful.  While  a  very 
novel  project  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
a  city  boy  can  be  taken  from  the  city,  placed  upon  a  farm, 
and  serve  efficiently  in  the  matter  of  food  production.  I  think 
we  can  claim  with  due  modesty  that  the  Massachusetts  plan  of 
procedure  in  placing  high  school  boys  on  the  farm  has  been 
imitated  throughout  the  nation,  and  that  the  national  plan  pro- 
posed for  next  year  is  largely  the  result  of  what  was  done  in 
Massachusetts.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  report  made  by  me  to 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public  Safety.  Such  passages 
from  this  report  as  you  consider  proper  to  quote  in  your  report 
may  be  selected  at  your  own  discretion. 

2.  The  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds.  The  School  Committee 
authorized  the  schools  to  cooperate  with  the  proper  authorities 
in  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds.  In  practically  every  district 
the  children  of  the  schools  were  called  together  by  the  respec- 
tive principals  and  the  importance  of  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  children.  The  parents 
of  the  children  by  this  method  were  interested,  and  it  is  a 
safe  assumption  to  say  that  a  larger  interest  in  the  purchase 
of  bonds  was  created  as  a  result  of  the  schools'  activity. 

3.  Junior  Red  Cross.  The  School  Committee  authorized 
the  cooperation  with  national  authorities  in  the  establishment 
of  Junior  Red  Cross  organization  in  our  schools.  I  inclose 
copy  of  my  circular  letter  stating  the  various  plans  of  the 
organization  of  Junior  Red  Cross  in  our  schools.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  various  school  districts  are  taking  out  member- 
ship in  the  Jmiior  Red  Cross.  The  exact  number  of  schools 
that  will  take  membership  is  not  known  at  present,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  schools  will  be  found  in  the 
enrollment  which  is  to  be  finished  in  June,  1918. 

Perhaps  the  information  contained  in  the  above  paragraph 
will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  make  enough  reference  to  the 
condition   and   progress   of  work   under  my  jurisdiction.     If 
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you  desire  more  extended  information  regarding  any  one  of 
the  enterprises  committed  to  my  care  I  should  be  very  pleased 
to  offer  fuller  detail. 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  commercial  education  in 
our  high  schools  I  would  offer  the  following  statement  of  stand- 
ards which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Commercial  Council  as  the 
result  of  my  negotiations. 

Recommendations    of    the    Committee    on    Standards    Concerning 

Methods  of  Presenting  Bookkeeping. 

I.     Introduction  to  bookkeeping  should  be  by  the  account  method. 

II.  Copying  journal  and  ledger  model  forms  is  not  an  educational 
method  of  teaching  the  use  of  those  two  books.  If  the  copying  is  done 
for  purposes  of  teacliing  technique  it  is  recommended. 

III.  Dictation  of  rules  and  definitions  to  be  learned  by  rote  is  not  a 
good  method  of  introducing  the  subject.  The  inductive  method  should 
be  used,  starting  with  concrete  illustrations  and  developing  concepts. 
These  concepts  may  be  solidified  into  rules  and  definitions  if  necessary  for 
mastery  of  the  ideas. 

IV.  Short  sets  of  transactions,  gi-aduated  in  difficulty,  should  be  used 
frequently  from  the  start  throughout  the  course  and  they  should  allow  of 
entries,  posting  and  trial  balances.  Whenever  long  sets  in  the  text-book 
are  undertaken,  pupils  should  approach  them  as  tests  of  knowledge  already 
gained  through  previous  discussion  and  practice  on  similar  entries.  Teachers 
should  not  give  directions  for  making  entries  in  these  long  sets  without 
having  made  similar  entries  topics  for  recitations. 

V.  Teachers  should  not  waste  time  dictating  transactions.  Dupli- 
cating machines  should  be  used  in  preparation  of  material. 

VI.  Statements  should  be  taught  before  closing  ledgers.  Ledgers 
should  be  closed  through  the  journal.  In  closing  ledgers,  pupils  should 
be  allowed  access  to  corresponding  statements. 

VII.  The  six-column  balance  sheet,  notwithstanding  its  use  has  been 
superseded  by  other  forms  of  business  statements,  may  be  taught  for  its 
praiseworthy  condensation  of  arrangement  and  because  of  its  Ukeness  to 
a  worldng  sheet. 

Mason  Street,  December,  1917. 
To  Principals  of  Schools  and  Districts: 

The  following  supplementary  information  concerning  membership  in 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  stated  below. 

Plan  I.  The  school  may  raise  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  25  cents 
per  capita  for  each  pupil.  Money  obtained  by  these  voluntary  contri- 
butions is  invested  in  raw  material  which  is  made  up  by  the  pupils  into 
articles  usable  by  the  Red  Cross  organization.  A  school  by  this  plan 
makes  a  double  contribution  by  reason  of  contributing  both  money  for 
material  and  labor  on  material.  In  schools  where  there  is  a  manual  arts 
or  domestic  arts  department  this  plan  seems  feasible  and  is  recommended. 

Plan  II.  Schools  may  obtain  membership  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  by 
means  of  voluntary  contributions  and  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  25  cents 
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per  capita  for  the  total  membership  of  the  school.  The  money  is  then 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Walter  Humphreys  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  who  assigns  credit  to  the  school.  Where  there  are  no  means 
of  transforming  raw  material  into  finished  products  for  the  Red  Cross, 
Plan  II  is  recommended. 

Plan  III.  Schools  may  obtain  membership  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  by 
partial  contribution  of  money  not  less  than  10  cents  per  capita  and  by 
supplementary  contribution  of  15  cents  obtained  through  credit  for  labor 
expended  upon  material.  A  Board  of  Appraisal  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Chapter  to  decide  upon  the  value  of  labor  entering  into  a 
product.  Credit  may  also  be  received  for  service  for  the  Red  Cross,  such 
as  clerical  work,  packing,  running  errands.  Plan  III  is  commended  in 
districts  where  a  full  monetary  contribution  may  seem  for  reasons  known 
to  the  principal  to  be  inadvisable. 

Note. —  1.  Junior  Red  Cross  membership  may  be  taken  out  by  dis- 
tinct school  units,  such  as  the  main  building  of  a  district,  the  junior  high 
school  of  the  district,  and  by  a  primary  building  in  the  district.  The  unit 
plan  of  organization  is  encouraged  only  when  it  appears  inadvisable  to  the 
principal  to  attempt  to  raise  a  contribution  either  in  money  or  by  money 
and  labor  equivalent  to  25  cents  per  capita  for  every  child  in  the  district. 

Note. —  2.  If  your  school  is  to  seek  membership  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  organization  it  would  be  well  to  appoint  an  agent  for  j-our  district, 
this  agent  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Amelia  Ink,  secretary  of  the  Boston  Metropoli- 
tan District  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  142  Berkeley  street,  Boston.  Con- 
siderable further  information  with  regard  to  details  wUl  probably  be  found 
necessary  in  the  development  of  the  work  in  your  district,  and  full  infor- 
mation can  be  secured  at  the  ofRce  just  mentioned. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  V.  THOMPSON, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 


4.     REPORT   OF  ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENT 
MARY   C.   MELLYN. 


Dr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 
My  dear  Dr.  Dyer, — • 

A  report  upon  the  activities  in  the  departments  under  the 
direction  of  the  undersigned  will  discuss  three  hnes  of  develop- 
ment: 

1.  A  change  in  the  practice  work  of  the  senior  class  in  the 
Normal  School. 

2.  The  plan  for  a  definite  and  closer  connection  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary  school. 

3.  More  intensive  work  in  courses  for  promotional  credit. 
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1.  A  Change  in  the  Practice  Work  of  the  Senior 
Class  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  lengthened  course  in  the  Normal  School  with  the  directed 
observation  and  practice  in  the  Model  School  has  made  neces- 
sary in  the  five  months  of  the  senior  year  a  departure  from  the 
traditional  observation  and  practice.  In  order  that  the  prac- 
tice student  may  profit  by  this  lengthened  course,  she  should 
have  a  definite  opportunity  in  her  last  year  for  the  intensive 
study  of  a  specific  problem  in  method  and  class  management  in 
which  she  may  exercise  initiative,  study  individual  needs  and 
direct  the  progress  of  a  small  group  of  children  intelligently. 

The  practice  work  for  the  student  who  is  to  teach  in  the 
elementarj^  schools  has,  therefore,  been  planned  as  follows,  to 
bring  her  as  quickly'  as  possible  into  the  conditions  of  actual 
teaching. 

1.  Two  weeks  directed  observation  and  practice  in  the  primary  schools. 

2.  Two  weeks  directed  observation  and  practice  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  grammar  schools. 

3.  Independent  practice  work.  Tliis  is  described  in  the  following 
circular,  which  is  a  copy  of  one  sent  out  to  school  principals.  This  lasts 
for  almost  three  months. 

BOSTON   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 
We  are  sending  a  practice  student  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  she  may 
contribute  something  to  the  work  of  your  District  in  return  for  the  help 
which  you  and  your  teachers  give  her. 

This  student  will  remain  in  your  school  until 

with  the  exception  of  the  time  when  she  is  at  work  with  the  Department  of 
Educational  Measurements. 
The  work  is  to  be  of  two  kinds: 


Either  — 


Observation  and  teaching 
under  supervision  in  class 
room  of  teacher  to  whom  she 
may  be  assigned.  She  is  to 
observe  work  in  all  depart- 
ments and  is  to  teach  at 
least  one  hour  a  day. 

Work  with  a  group  of  chil- 
dren chosen  because  they 
need  definite  help  in  certain 
subjects.  In  this  work  the 
student  teacher  is  respon- 
sible for  the  progress  of  the 
individuals  in  her  group. 


Or 


If  the  organization  of  your  school 
permits,  the  student  teacher  may 
be  given  an  overflow  of  the 
slower  Hut  improvable  childi'en 
in  any  grade.  In  an  assignment 
of  this  kind,  she  may  serve  as  a 
special  assistant  with  full  charge 
of  her  group. 
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During  this  period  the  student  is  visited  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Department  of  Practice  and  Training,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  study  the  young  teacher,  her  possibihties,  her  powers,  her 
limitations,  to  help  her  to  realize  her  own  strength  and  weakness, 
and  to  interpret  the  problems  in  ,the  class  room.  Every  Monday 
morning  the  entire  group  meets  with  the  director  in  conference  at 
Mason  street,  when  the  major  problems  of  the  week  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  hght  of  educational  theory  —  thus  tying  up  and 
applying  the  work  of  educational  psychology  and  principles  of 
education  to  living  and  pressing  class  room  problems  within 
the  actual  experience  of  the  student. 

When  the  senior  practice  student  is  given  her  opportunity 
to  do  the  independent  work,  she  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  her  privilege  to  make  a  direct  contribution  to  the  school 
service.  She  enters  upon  this  work  with  an  awakened  interest 
and  zeal;  she  establishes  a  human  relationship  between  herself 
and  the  little  group  which  is  her  charge.  A  new  appreciation  of 
individual  needs  and  a  new  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of 
meeting  these  needs  if  the  process  of  education  is  to  go  on  in 
her  individual  unit  animate  the  work  and  give  to  it  the  value  of 
real  teaching  experience. 

We  have  made  a  change,  too,  in  the  practice  work  of  the 
college  students  who  are  doing  post-graduate  work  in  the  Boston 
Normal  School.  With  the  conviction  that  the  best  place  for  the 
college  student  to  get  the  mechanics  of  teaching  before  he  begins 
his  real  work  is  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school, 
each  college  student  is  sent  into  these  grades  for  a  month  to 
observe  and  practice  under  the  direction  of  the  training  teacher 
and  supervisor;  but,  most  of  all,  to  grow  accustomed  to  class 
room  conditions  in  an  atmosphere  where  the  pupils  are  not  his 
critics.  The  second  month  is  spent  in  junior  high  school  work, 
and  then  he  is  ready  for  an  assignment  to  one  of  the  high  schools 
where  he  is  in  chargp  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  that 
subject  in  which  he  has  made  his  major  study.  He  stays  in 
this  work  for  three  months.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  high  and  Latin  schools,  of  which 
I  cannot  speak  too  highlj^,  the  practice  work  has  now  passed 
beyond  the  scope  of  an  experiment  and  has  become  a  fixed  part 
of  our  training  of  the  college  student.  It  brings  its  own  fruit 
in  the  work  which  our  college  graduates  do  when  they  are  sent 
back  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  after  graduation. 
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2.  The  Plan  for  a  Definite  and  Closer  Connection 
Between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Lowest  Grade 
OF  THE  Primary  School. 

We  have  attempted  this  year  to  bring  the  kindergarten  and 
the  primary  school  into  a  closer  connection.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  recognized  that  the  best  primary  school  teachers  were 
those  who  "lived  with  their  children" — ■  who  illmnined  the  day's 
work  with  the  Ught  of  the  spirit  of  childhood.  All  teachers  will 
welcome  the  definite  plan  which  is  in  process  of  development  by 
actual  operation  in  some  classes  in  each  of  the  following  schools : 
Wells,  Mather,  Dearborn,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  Hancock. 
A  committee  of  primary  school  teachers  has  this  matter  in 
charge;  some  of  them  trained  kindergartners,  all  of  them 
strongly  sympathetic  with  the  aims  and  plans  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Strong  in  the  belief  that  this  connection  if  it  was  ever 
to  be  made  must  be  made  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
kindergarten,  rather  than  in  the  other  direction,  these  teachers 
have  met  each  month,  planned  their  programs,  worked  them 
out,  and  in  the  light  of  this  actual  working  plan  a  syllabus  will 
be  issued  durmg  the  summer  which  will  contain  possible  and 
tried  plans  for  the  connecting  work.  We  believed  that  the 
academic  work  of  Grade  I  could  be  completed  in  four  hours 
daily,  leaving  the  last  hour  of  each  day  free  for  recess,  con- 
structive work,  games  and  story-telling.  This  has  been  proven 
possible  by  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  teachers  who  have 
made  the  experiment  this  year. 

The  syllabus  when  printed  will  make  a  place,  then: 

1.  For  a  progi-am  of  academic  work  which  will  be  completed  at  recess 
time  in  the  afternoon  session  — ■  thus  making  a  fom--hom'  day  of  actual 
primary  school  subjects  in  Grade  I,  leaving  the  last  horn-  free  for  definite 
connecting  work. 

2.  For  the  last  hoar  of  the  day  it  will  plan  for  constructive  work  in 
weaving,  paper  folding  and  cutting,  worked  out  along  kindergarten  Unes, 
and  looking  toward  the  possibiUties  of  individual  work  in  problems  which 
have  been  planned  for  in  the  present  course  of  study  in  Grade  I;  for  story- 
teUing,  for  dramatization  and  for  free  activities. 

3.  It  will  attempt  to  make  a  closer  connection  between  the  kinder- 
garten occupations  and  the  seat  work  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary 
school. 

4.  It  will  plan  to  organize  the  morning  talks  of  the  fu-st  grade  along  the 
seasonal,  historical,  and  nature  hues  of  the  best  kindergarten  practice. 
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In  this  wa}^  it  is  hoped  to  carry  over  the  best  in  kindergarten 
education  to  leaven  and  hghten  the  more  formal  academic 
work  of  the  grades.  In  addition  to  this  work  of  the  committee 
of  primary  school  teachers,  interest  has  been  further  secured  by 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  "Connection  of  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Schools,"  given  by  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  director  of  the 
Susan  Blow  Training  School  for  Kindergartners,  and  the  teachers 
of  Grade  I  all  through  the  city  have  expressed  their  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  this  course. 

3.     Promotional  Courses. 
The  promotional  courses  this  year  were  planned  with  especial 
reference  to  the  teachers  in  the  primary  and  lower  grammar 
grades.     Accordingly  the  following  courses  were  arranged  for: 

1.  Geography  in  the  lower  grammar  grades,  by  Miss  Lyons. 

2.  Nature  study  in  the  lower  grammar  grades,  by  Mr.  Lunt. 

3.  Drawing  in  elementary  schools,  by  Mr.  Dillaway. 

4.  Basis  of  primary  school  practice,  by  Miss  MelljTi. 

The  enthusiasm  and  earnest  spirit  shown  by  these  young 
teachers  in  their  attendance  upon  these  courses  gives  much 
promise  for  the  future  of  primary  education  in  our  schools. 

MARY  C.    MELLYN, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 


5.     REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
FRANK   W.  BALLOU. 


Dr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Dear  Sir, —  Your  letter  of  November  28,  1917,  asking  for 
an  annual  report,  was  duly  received.  Since  I  have  been  serv- 
ing as  assistant  superintendent  only  since  September  1,  I 
assume  that  you  do  not  expect  me  to  report  at  this  time  on  my 
new  assignments.  Inasmuch  as  I  was  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  educational  investigation  and  measurement  until 
September  1,  a  major  part  of  the  year  covered  by  this  annual 
report,  and  because  I  have  since  been  in  close  touch  with  its 
work  as  assistant  superintendent  in  charge,  it  seems  obvious 
that  I,  rather  than  anyone  else,  should  write  the  annual  report 
for  1917  on  the  work  of  the  department.  Since  this  report 
marks  the  close  of  more  than  three  years  as  director  I  have 
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taken  the  liberty  of  writing  somewhat  more  fully  than  might 
otherwise  be  appropriate  in  an  annual  report  concerning  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  department  since  its  establishment  in 
April,  1914.  This  report,  therefore,  concerns  itself  with  the 
work  of  the  department  undertaken  while  I  was  director  or 
supervised  by  me  since  I  became  assistant  superintendent. 
Work  involved  in  my  new  assignments  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent is  not  discussed  in  this  report. 

This  annual  report  consists  of  an  introduction,  in  which  are 
discussed  briefly  (a)  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  movement 
for  the  scientific  measurement  of  educational  results,  and 
(6)  the  professional  recognition  and  indorsement  which  this 
movement  has  received.  Following  the  short  introduction  is  a 
description  of  the  work  of  the  department. 

INTRODUCTION. 
A. —  The  Scope  and  Meaning  of  the  Movement. 

Efficiency  has  been  the  watchword  of  the  preceding  decade. 
The  demand  for  efficiency  has  been  heeded,  particularly  in 
industry,  in  government,  and  in  education.  Industry  has  been 
completely  revolutionized  by  the  application  of  scientific 
principles  of  organization,  of  administration,  and  of  produc- 
tion. The  demand  for  efficient  govermnent  in  local  communi- 
ties, in  the  state,  and  in  the  nation  was  never  more  urgent, 
nor  more  effective,  than  during  the  preceding  decade.  The 
movement  for  the  scientific  measurement  of  educational  results 
is  but  one  phase  of  this  larger  movement  for  increased  efficiency 
in  all  lines  of  human  endeavor.  While  the  movement  is  well 
advanced  in  industry,  it  is  only  well  begun  in  educational 
activities. 

The  demand  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  public  schools  first 
found  expression  in  the  school  surveys,  which  were  organized 
to  find  out  what  the  schools  were  doing  and  how  well  they 
were  doing  it.  The  movement  for  the  scientific  appraisal  of 
educational  achievement  is  national  in  scope,  is  today  com- 
manding the  attention  of  the  profession  more  completely  than 
any  other  educational  topic,  and  is  changing  and  is  likely  to 
change  fundamentally  many  phases  of  our  educational  practice. 
The  extent  of  the  survey  movement  may  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  reports  over 
one  hundred  surveys  which  have  been  carried  on  within  the 
past  ten  years. 
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The  movement  for  the  measurement  of  educational  results 
means  putting  educational  practice,  as  far  as  possible,  on  a 
scientific  basis.  It  means  introducing  scientific  management 
into  the  administration  of  our  schools.  Scientific  management 
in  education  means  continual  experimentation  and  the  careful 
appraisal  of  the  results  secured.  The  interpretation  and 
appraisal  of  results  must  be  made  in  relation  to  scientifically 
established  standards  of  achievement.  In  short,  educational 
measurement  means  introducing  into  the  realm  of  education 
appropriate  scientific  methods  similar  to  those  which  have 
produced  such  satisfactory  results  in  industry. 

The  acceptance  into  our  professional  practice  of  the  ideas 
embodied  in.  educational  measurement  means  a  search  for 
fundamental  truths  on  which  our  theories  may  be  based.  It 
means  the  elimination  of  personal  opinion  and  prejudice  as 
determining  factors  in  our  professional  practice.  It  means 
that  "hobbies"  and  whims  must  cease  to  influence  us  in  carr}^- 
ing  out  our  educational  policies.  It  means  finding  the  truth 
and  using  it.  It  means  changing  our  educational  practice  from 
guesswork  to  a  basis  of  scientific  accuracy. 

B. —  Professional  Recognition  and  Indorsement  of  the 

Movement. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  movement  for  the  scientific  measure- 
ment of  educational  results  is  the  establishment  of  departments 
or  bureaus  of  educational  research.  Such  departments  have 
been  established  to  carry  on  within  the  school  system  a  con- 
tinuous educational  survey.  While  the  school  survey  con- 
ducted by  those  outside  the  school  system  has  its  advantages, 
a  survey  conducted  in  the  same  impersonal  and  professional 
manner  from  within  is  likely  to  be  of  even  greater  advantage 
to  the  local  city. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  departments  to  make  studies  of 
administrative  problems,  in  order  that  the  school  authorities 
may  be  provided  with  the  information  necessary  to  the  wise 
solution  of  those  problems;  to  measure  the  present  educational 
achievements  of  classes,  grades,  and  schools,  in  order  that 
ineffective  results  may  be  improved;  to  diagnose  educational 
conditions  and  point  the  way  to  their  progressive  improvement ; 
in  general,  to  record  the  facts  growing  out  of  our  present 
educational  experience  as  a  basis  for  administrative  action. 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  cities  and  states  where 
departments  of  educational  research  have  been  established, 
the  titles  of  such  departments,  and  the  school  officials  in  charge : 


CiTr  OR  State. 

Title  of  Department. 

School  Official 
in  Charge. 

Title. 

Baltimore,  Md .... 

Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Research .  . 

Edwin  Hebden 

Director. 

Boston,  Mass 

Department  of  Educational  Inves- 
tigation and  Measurement. 

Arthur  W.  Kallom. . .  . 

Assistant  Director. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Efficiency. . 

William  A.  Mackey. .  . 

Super\-isor. 

Chicago,  III . 

Department  of   Standards  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

Samuel  B.  Allison.  .  .  . 

Assistant  Super  i  n- 
tendent  in  Charge. 

Cleveland,  Ohio .  . . 

Division  of  Reference  and  Research, 

Clarence  W.  Sutton . . . 

Director. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Department     of     Educational     Re- 
search. 

Stuart  A.  Courtis 

Supervisor. 

Department     of    Educational    Re- 
search. 

*(Vacant)    

Wylie  Richardson.  .  .  . 
George  Melcher 

Director. 

Kansas  City,  Mo .  . 

Biireau  of  Research  and  Efficiency. .  . 

Director. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. .  . 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Efficiency . . 

Robert  H.  Lane 

Director. 

Louis\'ille,  Ky 

Henrietta  V.  Race 

Director. 

Director. 

New  Orleans,  La.  . 

Division  of  Educational  Research .  .  . 

Director. 

New  York  State . . . 

William  A.  Averill .... 

Inspector  in  Elemen- 

tary Education. 

New  York  City .  .  . 

Division  of  Reference  and  Research, 

Eugene  A.  Nifenecker, 

Assistant  Director. 

Oakland,  Cal 

Department  of  Reference  and  Re- 
search. 

Virgil  E.  Dickson 

Director. 

Omaha,  Neb ...... 

Department    of     Educational    Re- 
search. 

Homer  W.  Anderson.  . 

Director. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. . . 

Efficiency  Bureau 

Joseph  P.  O'Hern.  .  .  . 

Assistant   S  u  p  e  r  i  n- 
tendent. 

Schenectady,  N.Y., 

Division  of  Reference  and  Research, 

H.  h.  Davenport 

Director. 

Topeka,  Kan 

Research  and  Efficiency 

Ira  J.  Bright 

Director. 

Wisconsin 

Department  of  Public  Instruction.  . 

B.  R.  Buckingham... 
W.  W.  Theisen 

Statistician. 

Supervisor  of  Educa- 
tional Measure- 
ments. 

*  Mr.  Homer  W.  Anderson  left  this  position  to  accept  a  similar  one  in  Omaha. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  state  universities  and  state  normal 
schools  where  bureaus  of  educational  research  have  been 
established.  As  before,  the  tabulation  shows  the  name  of  the 
institution,  the  title  of  the  department,  and  the  official  in 
charge : 


Institution. 

Title  of  Department. 

Official  in  Charge. 

Title. 

Arkansas,  University  of .  .  . 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search. 

James  R.  JeweU. . . . 

Director. 

Indiana  University 

Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research, 

Cecile  W.  White. . . . 

Director. 

Iowa,  University  of 

Educational   Service,  Extension 
Division. 

E.  J.  Ashbaugh 

Di  ector. 

Kansas,  University  of 

Bureau  of  School  Service 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measure- 
ment and  Standards. 

F.  J.  Kelly 

State  Normal  School,  Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Walters.  Monroe... 
J.  C.  Devoss 

Director. 

Assistant. 

Minnesota,  University  of.  . 

Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research, 

M.  E.  Haggerty .... 

Director. 

Nebraska,  University  of .  . . 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measure- 
ments. 

Charles  Fordyce. . . . 

Director. 

Oklahoma,  University  of. . . 

Department  of  Measurement .... 

W.  W.  Phelan 

Director. 

South    Dakota,  University 

W.  Franklin  Jones . . 

of. 

ate  School. 

South    Dakota    Northern 
Normal    and    Industrial 
School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 

Willis  E.  Johnson. .  . 

Director. 

Martindale  Normal  School, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Department  of  Educational  Re- 
search. 

Leo  J.  Brueckner.  . . 

Directoi . 

While  the  above  enumeration  shows  where  these  depart- 
ments have  been  established,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  all  educational  measurement  is  now  carried  on  in  these 
newly  organized  departments.  While  such  departments  indi- 
cate where  educational  measurement  is  being  carried  on  in  a 
systematic  way,  a  still  larger  amount  of  such  work  is  being  done 
by  individuals  in  many  places,  without  the  aid  of  well  organized 
departments,  and  frequently  without  adequate  direction  and 
supervision. 

At  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  the  department  of  superin- 
tendence in  1915  the  National  Association  of  Directors  of 
Educational  Research  was  organized.  This  association  con- 
sists of  men  engaged  in  educational  research.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  officers  of  the  department  of  superintendence 
the  association  offered  a  program  at  the  Detroit  meeting  devoted 
to  a  description  of  some  of  the  results  already  achieved  by 
departments  of  educational  research  in  those  cities  where  they 
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have  been  established.  A  similar  program  was  also  offered 
at  the  Kansas  City  meeting  of  the  department  of  superin- 
tendence. A  corresponding  program  will  be  offered  under  the 
same  arrangements  at  the  meeting  of  the  department  of  super- 
intendence in  Atlantic  City  in  February,  1918. 

At  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  the  department  of  superin- 
tendence in  1915  the  committee  on  resolutions  offered  the  fol- 
lowing as  one  of  its  series  of  resolutions,  which  was  unani- 
mously approved. 

Resolved,  That  the  department  heartily  indorses  the  organization  of 
bureaus  of  efficiency  and  educational  measurement  as  adjuncts  to  the 
superintendent's  office.  The  constant  investigation  of  school  problems 
by  permanent  school  officers  is  far  more  effective  than  any  other  form  of 
scientific  study.  It  is  to  be  recognized  that  temporary  commissions  are 
in  some  cases  justifiable.  The  superintendent  or  the  board  of  education 
should  be  in  a  position  at  any  time  to  call  in  impartial  professional  advisors 
in  case  they  find  that  school  interests  require  such  special  discussion. 
Professional  aid  from  without  wOI,  however,  be  for  the  most  part  unneces- 
sary if  the  regular  supervisory  staff,  together  with  the  teachers,  has  been 
active  in  constant  studies  of  the  types  which  can  be  carried  on  by  the 
permanent  bureau  of  efficiency. 

Charles  E.  Chadsey,  o/  Detroit, 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  oJ  Pennsylvania, 
Ben  Blewett,  of  St.  Louis, 
J.  W.  Kennedy,  of  New  Jersey, 
Charles  H.  Judd,  of  Chicago, 

Committee. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  at  the  Detroit  meeting  of 
the  department  of  superintendence  in  1916  also  placed  itself 
on  record  with  regard  to  departments  of  educational  research^ 
The  committee  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

We  reaffirm  our  behef  in  the  value  of  a  bureau  of  research  in  connec- 
tion with  the  superintendent's  ofiice.  We  also  commend  the  properly 
conducted,  sympathetic,  and  constructive  school  survey  as  an  aid  in  the 
solution  of  school  problems.  We  look  forward,  however,  to  the  time 
when  every  school  system  will  be  so  equipped  in  its  own  regular  official 
and  teaching  staff  as  to  conduct  a  continuous  survey  from  within. 

Calvin  N.  Kendall,  of  Neiv  Jersey. 

Edward  F.  Btjchner,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Franklin  B.  Dyer,  of  Boston. 

W.  S.  Sutton,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  DESCRIBED. 
When  the   director  of  the   department  was   appointed  on 
April  14,  1914,  he  was  assigned  three  duties. 

1.  To  work  out  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  to 
higher  positions  according  to  a  merit  list. 

2.  To  supervise  the  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  for  the 
elementary  schools. 

3.  To  measure  educational  results  and  to  establish  objective 
standards  of  achievement  in  the  various  subjects  of  study, 
particularly  in  the  elementary  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  above  assignments,  the  department  has 
been  asked  (4)  to  make  detailed  studies  of  some  adminis- 
trative problems.  Each  of  these  four  topics  will  now  receive 
consideration. 

1.     The  Promotion  of  Teachers  from  a  Merit  List. 

Immediately  after  the  director's  appointment  the  superin- 
tendent instructed  him  to  begin  work  on  a  plan  by  which  all 
appointments  to  higher  positions  in  the  public  school  system 
shall  be  placed  on  a  city-wide  merit  basis.  During  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  his  term  of  office  the  director  devoted  a 
major  portion  of  his  time  to  this  assignment.  It  may  be  said 
in  passing  that  all  appointments  to  higher  positions  since 
April,  1914,  have  been  made  from  a  merit  hst  of  candidates 
for  such  positions. 

The  preparation  of  merit  lists  of  candidates  involves  rating 
their  work.  The  rating  of  the  work  of  teachers  who  are  can- 
didates for  promotion  is  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  work  of 
a  department  of  educational  measurement.  Indeed,  the  asso- 
ciation of  ratings  of  teachers  and  educational  measurement 
has  led  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  results  of  testing 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  work  of  teachers  who 
seek  promotion.  The  rating  of  teachers  has  had  no  direct  or 
indirect  relationship  to  the  results  secured  from  standard  tests. 
In  fact,  the  rating  of  teachers  for  promotion  will  be  hereafter 
entirely  dissociated  from  the  department  because  of  the 
director's  promotion  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  promotion  of  teachers  on 
merit  from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  the  general  inter- 
est in  it  among  the  teaching  staff,  whether  candidates  for  pro- 
motion or  not,  and  the  amount  of  space  necessarj^  to  set  forth 
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in  a  satisfactory  manner  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  con- 
templated make  it  seem  desirable  to  give  a  more  comprehen- 
sive account  of  this  work  than  can  appropriately  find  a  place  in 
the  superintendent's  annual  report.  Accordingly,  I  am  pre- 
paring for  separate  publication  an  adequate  report  of  the  work 
done  during  the  past  three  years  under  this  assignment.  (For 
brief  accounts  of  this  work  see  superintendent's  reports  for 
1914,  pages  8-11;  for  1915,  pages  89-100.) 

2.     Revision  of  Courses  of  Study  for  Elementary 
Schools. 

An  adequate  course  of  study  is  one  indication  of  an  efiBicient 
school  system.  If  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  are 
general,  vague,  and  indefinite,  the  results  are  likely  to  be  the 
same.  If  the  requirements  are  clear  and  specific,  the  chances 
are  materially  increased  that  desirable  results  will  be  secured. 

One  of  the  functions  of  educational  measurement  in  Boston 
is  the  establishment  of  objective  standards  of  achievement  in 
the  various  subjects  in  each  grade.  Standard  tests  presuppose 
the  definition  of  minimum  essentials.  Every  standard  test 
should  seek  to  measure  some  phase  of  the  knowledge  or  skill 
which  the  course  of  study  aims  to  give  children.  The  course 
of  study,  therefore,  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  scientific  measure- 
ment of  educational  results.  The  department  has  welcomed 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  assignment  to  help  to  intro- 
duce into  the  revised  courses  such  changes  as  educational 
measurement  indicates  are  desirable. 

The  department  has  supervised  the  revision  of  the  courses 
of  study  and  syllabuses  for  Grades  I  to  VI,  inclusive,  and  they 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  Syllabuses  for  Grades  VII 
and  VIII  have  not  yet  been  prepared  because  of  the  adminis- 
trative changes  which  are  now  taking  place  in  those  grades 
due  to  the  establishment  of  intermediate  schools  and  classes. 
The  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  history-geography,  and 
science  prepared  for  intermediate  classes  have  been  approved 
for  general  use  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  It  is  possible  that 
syllabuses  similar  to  those  for  the  first  six  grades  may  later  be 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  intermediate  courses  of  study. 
Inasmuch  as  an  assistant  superintendent  has  been  assigned 
"Courses  of  Study  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX,"  the  depart- 
ment has  been  thereby  relieved  of  further  work  on  this  assign- 
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ment.     (For  details  of  the  work  carried  on  under  this  assign- 
ment see  superintendent's  report  for  1915,  pages  84-89.) 

3.     The  Scientific  Measurement  of  Educational  Results. 

The  promotion  of  teachers  on  merit  and  the  preparation  or 
revision  of  courses  of  study  are  important  administrative 
problems.  The  scientific  measurement  of  educational  results 
transcends  either  or  both  of  them  in  importance  because  it  is 
more  fundamental.  Promotion  has  to  do  with  teachers,  whom 
we,  of  course,  must  have  if  we  have  schools.  Courses  of  study 
are  necessary  for  supervisors,  teachers,  and  pupils.  But  the 
measurement  of  educational  results  has  to  do  with  the  pupils 
and  what  they  are  receivng  from  their  instruction.  The  school 
is  for  the  school  children,  without  whom  neither  teachers  nor 
courses  of  study  would  be  necessary.  Without  unduly  mini- 
mizing the  importance  of  the  two  assignments  already  referred 
to,  the  department  has  always  looked  on  the  measurement  of 
educational  results  as  its  chief  function. 

(1.)     Educational  Measurement  and  the  Educative 
Process. 

Educational  measurement  is  concerned  in  one  way  or  another 
with  the  whole  educative  process.  It  provides  a  better  under- 
standing of  (a)  the  aims  which  should  guide  us  in  our  teaching ; 
(6)  the  courses  of  study  or  the  materials  with  which  we  seek  to 
accomplish  our  aims ;  (c)  the  methods  of  teaching  by  which  we 
handle  the  material  and  the  pupils;  and  (d)  the  results  pro- 
duced in  the  pupils  from  our  instruction. 

(a.) —  Educational  Measurement  and  Educational  Ai7ns. 
Educational  measurement  seeks  to  define  more  definitely 
just  what  kind  of  an  educational  product  we  wish  to  produce. 
If  worth  while  results  are  secured  in  a  great  school  system,  the 
educational  requirements  grade  by  grade  must  be  specific. 
Courses  of  study  must  be  stated,  not  merely  in  terms  of  facts 
to  be  taught,  but  in  terms  of  standards  of  achievement  which 
pupils  should  attain  after  having  mastered  those  facts.  Educa- 
tional measurement  emphasizes  the  need  of  more  definite  aims 
in  teaching  and  will,  undoubtedly,  contribute  to  their  deter- 
mination through  the  establishment  of  objective  standards  of 
achievement  based  on  the  results  from  standard  tests. 
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One  of  the  features  of  the  revised  syllabuses  for  elementary 
schools  is  a  concise,  definite  statement  of  the  theoretical  aims 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  teaching  of  each  subject  in  each 
grade.  The  purpose  of  the  statement  of  aims  is  to  assist  the 
teacher  to  economize  her  time  and  energy  through  the  adoption 
of  a  definite  purpose.  While  some  teachers  may  not  agree  with 
aims,  as  stated,  nevertheless  it  seems  clear  that  until  teachers 
can  agree  on  the  clear  statement  of  the  purpose  of  teaching  each 
subject  in  each  grade,  they  will  be  teaching  aimlessly.  How- 
ever crude  the  statements  of  aims  may  seem,  they  represent  a 
serious  attempt  to  make  teaching  more  vital,  more  direct,  and 
more  purposeful. 

In  the  new  courses  of  study  objective  standards  of  achieve- 
ment in  various  subjects  have  been  defined.  These  objective 
standards  are  of  two  kinds:  First,  those  which  are  as  yet 
purely  theoretical;  and,  second,  those  which  are  based  on  the 
results  of  testing  work.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  to 
put  the  theoretical  standards  on  a  fact  basis  as  fast  as  tests 
can  be  prepared  and  given.  Those  standards  which  are  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  educational  measurements  are  based  on 
the  median  achievement  of  the  pupils  tested.  These  standards, 
therefore,  represent  what  a  normal  class  of  pupils  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  accomplish.  They  also  set  up  a  standard 
which  represents  what  the  schools  are  now  accomplishing  in 
the  various  subjects.  As  the  results  of  school  work  improve, 
these  standards  can  be  raised.  The  standards,  therefore,  serve 
not  only  to  indicate  a  reasonable  achievement  for  normal 
classes,  but  they  also  make  it  possible  to  measure  the  improve- 
ment of  children  in  the  various  subjects  from  time  to  time. 
Such  standards  have  been  established  in  the  various  subjects 
or  phases  of  subjects  in  which  standard  tests  have  been  given. 

(6.) —  Educational  Measurement  and  the  Courses  of  Study. 
Educational  measurement  is  directly  concerned  with  the 
courses  of  study,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  (page  121). 
The  scientific  attitude  imphed  in  educational  measurement 
demands  a  closer  and  more  refined  analysis  than  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  subject  matter  which  constitutes  our  courses  of 
study,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  such 
subject  matter  offers  pupils  in  their  attempts  to  master  it. 
When  we  actually  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  pupil  to  locate 
New  York  City  on  a  map,  or  to  spell  separate,  or  to  solve 
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problems  of  known  degree  of  difficulty,  we  shall  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  making  it  possible  for  teachers  to  economize 
their  own  time  and  that  of  their  pupils  through  placing  emphasis 
on  the  topics  that  are  difficult  and  giving  less  time  to  the  teach- 
ing of  facts  that  most  pupils  already  know.  Here  is  an  impor- 
tant professional  problem  which  has  only  barely  been  touched; 
it  cannot  be  solved  by  a  priori  reasoning,  but  must  be  solved 
by  the  giving  of  standard  tests  covering  all  phases  of  our 
courses  of  study. 

In  the  revised  courses  of  study,  the  irreducible  minimum 
requirement  in  each  subject  and  grade  has  been  indicated. 
Those  topics  which  are  considered  of  fundamental  importance, 
and  which,  therefore,  should  be  covered  by  every  teacher  in 
every  grade  and  in  every  school,  are  indicated.  Supplemen- 
tary material,  over  and  above  the  minimum  requirement,  is 
also  given.  This  arrangement  should  provide  for  a  much  more 
uniform  achievement  among  pupils  and  should  also  assist  the 
inexperienced  teacher  to  determine  what  subject  matter  is  of 
most  worth. 

Standard  tests  and  experimental  work  in  Boston  are  provid- 
ing specific  information  regarding  the  difficulty  pupils  ffiid  in 
pursuing  their  work.  In  spelling,  the  department  has  deter- 
mined the  degree  of  difficulty  of  spelling  words  by  ffiiding  out 
what  percentage  of  the  pupils  can  spell  them  after  they  have 
been  taught.  Spelling  words  have  been  arranged  in  the  order 
of  difficulty  so  that  teachers  and  pupils  may  concentrate 
attention  on  the  words  which  are  most  difficult.  The  need  of 
this  is  clear  when  experimentation  shows  that  words  which 
teachers  reported  as  exceptionally  difficult  for  pupils  were 
spelled  correctly  by  990  out  of  1,000  pupils.  The  degree  of 
difficulty  of  words  cannot  be  determined  by  a  priori  reasoning 
or  by  the  judgment  of  teachers,  but  must  be  determined  by  the 
results  of  standard  tests. 

A  test  in  geography  showed  that  pupils  carry  with  them 
through  the  high  school  and  Normal  School  a  lamentably 
small  amount  of  geographical  information  taught  in  Grades  V 
and  VI.  The  results  from  this  test  raise  certain  questions: 
Whether  the  subject  matter  in  those  grades  is  too  difficult? 
Whether  better  results  can  be  obtained?  Whether,  if  not, 
there  is  not  much  waste  of  time  in  geography  teaching  when 
such  small  results  accrue  from  so  much  expenditure  of  time 
and  energy?  In  short,  is  the  present  result  worth  the  price 
paid  in  time  and  effort  of  teacher  and  pupils? 
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(c.) — •  Educational  Measurement  and  Methods. 

Educational  measurement  is  not  primarily  concerned  with 
methods  of  teaching.  At  present  in  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
methods  and  principles  of  teaching  receive  large  consideration. 
Educational  measurement  would  seem  to  indicate  the  desira- 
bility of  changing  the  center  of  gravit}^  in  our  teacher-training 
courses  from  so  much  abstract  formal  methods  to  methods 
studied  and  observed  in  their  relation  to  the  results  which 
they  produce.  Instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  will  always 
be  necessary;  but  prospective  teachers  should  be  taught  to 
feel  that  methods  should  be  evaluated  by  the  results  wliich  are 
secured  through  their  use. 

With  one  exception,  the  department  has  not  concerned 
itself  with  methods  of  teaching.  A  bulletin  on  the  teaching  of 
spelling  seemed  to  be  a  logical  development  of  the  work  which 
had  been  undertaken  in  standardizing  lists  of  words  and  in 
determining  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  words  constituting 
such  lists.  The  manuscript  on  the  teaching  of  spelling  was 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  approval  before 
being  published.  The  department  disclaims  any  intention  of 
undertaking  to  determine  the  methods  by  which  teachers  shall 
undertake  to  secure  the  standards  of  achievement  established 
for  the  various  subjects.  In  thus  excluding  from  the  work  of 
the  department  the  consideration  of  methods  of  instruction,  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  the  department  minimizes  the 
value  of  methods.  This  statement  is  made  to  differentiate 
clearly  the  work  of  the  department  from  the  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  which  is  responsible  for  methods  of 
instruction.  Over-emphasizing  the  results  may  be  the  means 
of  promoting  in  the  minds  of  teachers  the  notion  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  The  assistant  superintendents  and, 
indirectly,  principals,  who  are  responsible  for  methods  of 
instruction,  should  be  conscious  of  this  danger  and  should  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  menace 
in  the  carrying  on  of  scientific  testing. 

{d.) — •  Educational  Measurement  and  Educational  Results. 

Educational  measurement  emphasizes  the  results  secured 
rather  than  the  methods  of  teaching.  Educational  measure- 
ment asks  "What  are  these  pupils  able  to  do?"  or  "What  do 
they  know?"  Educational  measurement  attempts  to  appraise 
the  effectiveness  and  value  of  all  school  activities,  of  methods 
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of  teaching  and  of  supervision,  by  the  quantity  and  quaUty  of 
the  results  produced  in  the  pupil. 

Of  the  many  valuable  contributions  made  to  educational 
theory  during  the  past  decade,  the  most  important  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  information  concerning  individual  differences  among 
children.  The  history  of  educational  practice  is  a  description  of 
attempts  to  meet  those  varying  capacities  and  interests. 
Standard  tests  have  reinforced  the  conclusions  of  educational 
psychology  and  have  pointed  out  anew  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding a  diversified  training  to  meet  individual  differences 
among  pupils.  Educational  measurement  implies  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  pupils  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  the 
necessity  of  considering  their  individual  capacities  and  needs. 

To  sum  up:  While  educational  measurement  is  concerned 
with  more  definite  aims  for  the  teacher  and  for  the  pupil;  while 
it  is  concerned  indirectly  with  the  methods  by  which  those 
aims  or  ends  are  attained;  and  while  it  emphasizes  the  need 
of  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  by  which 
those  aims  are  to  be  secured,  nevertheless,  the  pupil  and  the 
educational  results  produced  in  him  are  of  primary  importance. 
All  other  considerations  are  secondary.  Educational  measure- 
ment emphasizes  the  result  produced  in  the  pupil,  rather  than 
any  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  the  producing  of  that 
result. 

(2.)  Standard  Tests  Which  Have  Been  Given. 
The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  standard  tests  which 
have  been  given  in  Boston.  This  outline  gives  such  statistical 
information  as  the  number  of  pupils,  schools,  and  grades 
tested;  the  standards  achieved  by  pupils  taking  the  tests;  the 
improvement,  if  any,  shown  among  pupils  where  tests  have 
been  given;  and  the  publications  or  the  School  Committee 
documents  containing  details  of  the  results  of  the  tests. 

ARITHMETIC. 

A.     Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division. 

The  tests  used  were  the   Courtis   Standard   Tests,  Series 

B.     The  following  tabulation  shows  the  scope  of  the  testing 

done  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  since 

1912  when  standard  tests  were  first  given. 
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Courtis  Standard  Tests. 


School  Ye.vb, 
1912-13. 

School  Year, 
1913-14. 

School  Yeah, 
1914-15. 

School 

Year, 

1915-16. 

School 

Year, 

1916-17. 

October, 
1912. 

March, 
1913. 

January, 
1914. 

April, 
1914. 

October, 
1914. 

May, 
1915. 

May, 
1916. 

May, 
1917. 

Number    of    elementarj' 
districts. 

21 

29 

34 

72 

553 

20,646 

34 

70 

552 

20,944 

53 

115 

845 

35,119 

70 

214 
1,459 
55,277 

70 

152 

1,201 

45,656 

68 

148 

Number  of  grade  classes, 
Number  of  pupils 

1,001 

15,000 

18,259 

37,459 

The  standards  of  achievement  estabhshed  for  Boston  as  a 
result  of  these  tests  are  based  on  the  achievements  of  pupils  in 
May,  1915,  and  are  as  follows: 


Test  No.  1,  Addition. 

Test  No.  2,  Subtraction. 

Grape. 

MEDIA^. 

MEDIAN. 

Speed  or 
Attempts. 

Accuracy 
or  Rights. 

Efficiency. 

Speed  or 
Attempts. 

Accuracy 
or  Rights. 

Effi  ciency. 

VIII 

VII 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

80 
80 
70 
70 
70 

33.1 
30.1 
42.5 
34.3 
27.5 

12 

11 

10 

9 

7 

90 
90 
90 
80 
80 

33.9 
28.5 

VI 

33.8 

V 

34.4 

IV 

33.7 

Test  No.  3,  Multiplication. 

Test  No.  4,  Division. 

VIII 

11 
10 
9 

7 
6 

80 
80 
80 
70 
60 

32.4 
31.5 
27.5 
38.7 
35.2 

11 
10 

8 
6 
4 

90 
90 
80 
70 
60 

39.7 

VII 

32.1 

VI 

43.5 

V 

39.9 

IV 

40.2 

Scientific  measurement  m  the  four  fundamental  operations 
in  arithmetic  over  the  past  five  years  has  demonstrated  its 
possibility  and  desirability  in  a  large  city  school  system.  In 
three  years'  time  an  improvement  of  from  12  to  17  per  cent 
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in  ability  has  been  secured  among  pupils  in  the  four  funda- 
mental operations  as  a  direct  result  of  testing  work.  This 
means  that  the  18,391  pupils  in  the  schools  where  testing  in 
arithmetic  was  carried  on  were  graduated  from  the  elementary- 
school,  or  went  into  the  next  grade,  with  from  12  to  17  per  cent 
more  ability  than  those  who  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  remedial 
work  provided  as  a  result  of  testing. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  beginning  the  tests  were  given 
twice  annually.  The  department  has  devised  administrative 
means  for  accomplishing  the  same  result  without  giving  the 
tests  more  than  once  each  year.  Further,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  department  to  reduce  the  number  of  schools  tested  with 
the  Courtis  tests,  in  order  to  provide  time  for  testing  in  other 
phases  of  arithmetic  or  in  other  subjects.  Testing  work 
should  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  maintain  the  present  standard 
of  achievement.  The  department  leaves  it  to  the  assistant 
superintendents,  masters  and  teachers  to  improve  conditions 
which  standard  tests  have  revealed  as  unsatisfactory. 

The  details  of  testing  work  in  arithmetic  may  be  found  in 
the  following  publications : 

Arithmetic  Bulletin  No.  1.  Scientific  Measurements  of  Arithmetical 
Abilities  in  Boston  Public  Schools  January,  1914. 

School  Document  No.  9,  1914.  Provisional  Minimum  Standards  in  Addi- 
tion, Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division  for  Pupils  in  Grades  IV 
to  VIII. 

School  Document  No.  15,  1916.  The  Courtis  Standard  Tests  in  Boston, 
1912-15.     An  Appraisal. 


B.     Computation  with  Common  Fractions. 

The  tests  used  in  measuring  the  ability  of  pupils  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  common  fractions 
were  prepared  by  the  department,  no  other  tests  being  available. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  scope  of  the  testing  done 

to  date: 

Fraction  Tests. 


Addition. 

Subtraction. 

Multiplication 
AND  Division. 

School  Ye.ir 

1915-16, 
Dec,  1915. 

School  Year 

1916-17, 
Dec,  1916. 

School  Year 

1917-18. 
Dec,  1917. 

Number  of  elementary  districts 

12 
91 
VI,  VII,  VIII 
3,638 

10 
102 
VI,  VII,  VIII 
4,021 

10 
95 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

3,513 
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Tentative  objective  standards  of  achievement  have  been 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  success  of  pupils  in  computing 
with  common  fractions.  Inasmuch  as  tests  have  only  been 
given  in  a  limited. nrnnber  of  schools  in  an  experimental  way, 
it  has  seemed  wise  to  defer  the  publication  of  the  standards 
until  testing  in-  the  four  processes  was  completed.  Tests  in 
the  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  were  given  in 
December,  1917,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  to 
prepare  a  complete  report  covering  all  testing  in  common 
fractions. 

For  details  covering  the  tests  in  the  addition  of  fractions  and 
the  methods  of  giving  the  tests  in  the  other  operations,  see 
School  Document  No.  3,  1916. 

C.     Concrete  Problems  in  Arithmetic. 

The  testing  in  manipulative  processes  is  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  standards  of  ability  necessary  in  the  solution  of 
problems  in  aritlmaetic.  The  department  has  thus  far  been 
largely  concerned  with  processes  in  arithmetic,  rather  than 
with  problems.  This  is  wholly  due  to  the  plans  for  carrjdng 
on  the  work,  and  should  not  be  construed  as  indicating  that 
the  department  places  undue  emphasis  on  the  abstract  work  in 
arithmetic.  The  emphasis  in  the  testing  is  gradually  being 
shifted  from  the  abstract  processes  to  the  concrete  problems  of 
arithmetic. 

In  the  tests  in  concrete  problems  the  Stone  Reasoning  Tests 
were  used.  The  scope  of  the  testing  with  these  tests  is  indicated 
in  the  following  tabulation: 

Problem  Tests. 


School  Year 

1916-17, 
May,  1917. 


Number  of  elementary  districts 

Number  of  grade  classes 

Given  in  grades 

Ntunber  of  pupils 


Since  the  giving  of  these  tests  was  largely  experimental  no 
standards  of  achievement  have  yet  been  published. 
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ENGLISH. 
Before   the   department   was   organized   the   committee   on 
standards  in  Enghsh  had  defined  the  objective  standards  of 
achievement  in  English,  as  follows: 

A  graduate  of  an  elementary  school  should  be  able  to  do  readily  the 
following  things : 

1.  To  copy  twelve  Unes  of  simple  prose  or  poetry,  and  a  bill  of  at  least 
seven  items.  (Copying  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  pupil  should  be  made  to  see  that  accuracy  in  arithmetic,  language 
and  other  subjects  may  depend  largely  on  accuracy  in  copying.) 

2.  To  take  down  from  dictation  a  passage  of  simple  prose.  (The 
purpose  of  dictation  is  to  test  language  forms,  punctuation  and  spelling 
already  taught.  It  should  never  be  used  as  a  method  of  teaching.  It 
should  succeed  and  not  precede  a  teaching  lesson.) 

3.  To  write  from  simple  dictation  a  friendly  letter  or  an  appUcation 
for  a  position.  (The  letter  is  to  be  the  pupil's  own  work,  but  he  may 
be  allowed  to  make  corrections  and  to  rewrite.  There  should  be  no 
corrections  by  the  teacher.) 

4.  To  write  within  a  half-hour  a  simple,  original  composition  of  not 
less  than  one  page  of  letter  paper,  with  every  sentence  grammatically 
complete.  The  pupil  may  make  revisions,  including  interlinear  correc- 
tions, but  must  not  rewrite. 

In  this  composition  the  total  number  of  serious  errors  in  grammar, 
spelling  and  punctuation  should  not  exceed  five, —  such  errors,  for  example, 
as  "I  seen,"  "we  was,"  "had  wrote,"  "he  try,"  for  "he  tried,"  "a  women," 
the  use  of  "they"  for  "there,"  "there"  for  "their,"  "to"  for  "too"; 
the  misspelling  of  such  common  words  as  "Wednesday,"  "February," 
"eighth,"  "which,"  "stopped,"  "nineteen,"  "minute,"  "father," 
"mother,"  "English";  the  omission  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

5.  To  recognize  the  parts  of  speech  in  their  common  uses;  to  explain 
the  construction  of  words  and  phrases  in  a  simple  sentence  containing 
not  more  than  one  phrase  modifier  in  the  subject  and  one  phrase  modifier 
in  the  predicate;  to  have  a  practical  understanding  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  dependent  clause  of  a  complex  sentence  can  be  put  —  whether  it  be  to 
serve  as  noun,  adjective  or  adverb;  to  know  the  principal  parts  of  regular 
verbs  and  of  the  common  irregular  verbs,  and  their  tense  forms  through 
the  indicative  mood. 

6.  To  read  at  sight  with  readiness  and  good  expression  simple  prose  as 
difficult  as  "Little  Men"  or  "Hans  Brinker." 

7.  To  quote  either  orally  or  in  writing  fifty  lines,  not  necessarily  con- 
secutive, of  classic  prose  or  poetry.  (The  pupil  should  look  upon  this  not 
merely  as  something  to  be  expected  of  him  m  the  high  school  but  also  as  a 
part  of  his  equipment  for  life.) 

8.  To  stand  before  the  class  and  talk  clearly  on  some  subject  of  per- 
sonal, school  or  public  interest. 

Immediately  following  the  establishment  of  the  department 
steps  were  taken  to  measure  the  ability  of  elementary  school 
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pupils  to  determine  to  what  extent  they  are  able  to  reach  these 
theoretical  standards.  To  that  end  the  following  tests  were 
given : 

A.     Accurate  Copying. 

The  test  used  was  one  devised  by  the  department  with  the 
assistance  of  the  committee  on  standards  in  English.  The 
following  tabulation  shows  the  scope  of  the  testing  done  in 

this  subject: 

Accurate  Copying  Tests. 


School  Year 

1914-15, 

November,  1914. 


School  Year 

1916-17, 
May,  1917. 


Number  of  elementary  districts 

Nimiber  of  high  schools 

Nimiber  of  grade  classes 

Given  in  grades 

Number  of  pupils 

Number  of  first  year  high  school  pupils. 


10 


26 
VI,  VII,  VIII 
1,011 


4,494 


The  standards  of  achievement  based  on  the  results  in  this 
test  in  1914  are  as  follows: 

A  boy  graduating  from  the  elementary  school  should  be  able 
to  copy  fifteen  and  one  half  Hnes  (4|  inches  long  or  30  ems  of 
10-point  type)  of  ordinary  prose  in  fifteen  minutes,  making 
not  more  than  five  errors  of  any  kind. 

A  girl  graduating  from  the  elementary  school  should  be  able 
to  copy  sixteen  lines  of  ordinary  prose  in  fifteen  minutes, 
making  not  more  than  three  errors  of  any  kind. 

A  mixed  class  graduating  from  the  elementary  school  should 
be  able  to  copy  sixteen  lines  of  prose  in  fifteen  minutes,  making 
not  more  than  four  errors  of  any  kind. 

As  the  above  tabulation  indicates,  two  tests  in  accurate 
copying  have  been  given.  The  first  one  was  given  to  first-year 
high  school  pupils  in  November,  1914,  who  had  been  graduated 
from  the  elementary  school  in  the  previous  June  and  were,  for 
our  purposes,  considered  merely  as  elementary  school  graduates. 
The  second  test  was  given  in  May,  1917,  to  twenty-six  eighth 
grade  classes  in  ten  elementary  districts. 

Of  all  the  tests  given  that  in  accurate  copying  probably  is 
the  one  which  measures  the  most  general  abilities,  involving  as  it 
does  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  pupils  of  most  of  the  abiUties 
necessary  in  composition  writing.     It  is  not  a  test  for  which  a 
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class  'could  be  specifically  trained,  but  a  test  which  in  a  sense 
measures  some  of  the  general  or  by-products  of  specific  training 
in  English. 

For  the  details  of  the  results  of  the  first  test  in  accurate 
copying,  see  School  Document  No.  2,  1916;  and  for  a  brief 
report  of  the  results  of  the  second  test,  see  Educational  Stand- 
ards for  November,  1917. 

B.     Letter  Writing. 
The  test  used  in  examining  the  pupils  in  letter  writing  was 
one  devised  by  the  department  with  the  assistance  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  committee  on  standards  in  Enghsh. 

The  scope  of  the  test  will  be  indicated  by  the  following 
tabulation : 

Letter  Writing  Test. 


School  Year 

1916-17, 
May,  1917. 


Number  of  elementary  districts . 

Number  of  grade  classes 

Given  in  grades 

Number  of  pupUs 


10 
96 
VI,  VII,  VIII 
3,605 


The  results  from  this  test  are  now  being  tabulated  and,  hence, 
no  information  is  at  present  available  for  publication. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
A.     United  States  and  Europe. 

This  test  in  geography  can  scarcely  be  called  a  standard 
test  because  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  questions  had  not 
been  previously  determined.  The  tests,  however,  were  pre- 
pared with  great  care  and  were  subjected  to  the  criticisms  of 
principals  and  teachers  particularly  interested  in  geography 
teaching.  In  preparing  the  questions  the  department  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  L.  O.  Packard  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  scope  of  the  test: 
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Number  of  elementary  schools 

Number  of  classes 

Number  of  pupils 

Number  of  high  schools 

Number  of  classes 

Number  of  pupils  (3d  year) 

Number  of  Normal  School  pupils  (1st  year) 


School  Year 

1914-15, 

January,  1915. 


14 

14 

594 

4 

4 

166 


The  results  were  surprising.  Only  8.7  per  cent  of  the  594 
eighth  grade  pupils  passed  the  test  on  the  United  States;  only 
4.8  per  cent  of  the  166  third-year  high  school  pupils  passed, 
and  only  1.1  per  cent  of  the  86  first-year  Normal  School  pupils 
secured  at  least  70  per  cent.  One  conclusion  from  this  test  was 
unavoidable,  viz.,  that  the  educational  results  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  so  much  time  and  skill  in  the  teaching  of  geography 
appear  to  be  lamentably  small.  This  conclusion  led  those  who 
were  revising  the  elementary  course  of  study  to  reorganize  it 
completely  and  to  reduce  materially  the  subject-matter  to  be 
covered. 

The  details  of  this  test  are  contained  in  School  Document 
No.  14,  1915,  and  Educational  Standards  for  June,  1916. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The  measurement  of  achievement  in  penmanship  in  the 
Boston  public  schools  consisted  of  rating  samples  of  handwriting 
of  4,494  elementary  school  graduates,  selected  from  papers 
written  by  pupils  in  the  test  in  accurate  copying.  These  papers 
were  rated  on  a  modified  form  of  the  Ayres  scale  for  adult 
handwriting.     (The  even  tens  on  the  scale  were  disregarded.) 

The  investigation  showed  that  8.5  per  cent  of  the  hand- 
writing of  children  can  be  rated  90  per  cent  by  that  scale;  that 
40  per  cent  is  evaluated  at  70  per  cent;  that  42.2  per  cent  is 
given  a  rating  of  50  per  cent,  and  that  9.3  per  cent  is  rated 
30  per  cent.  ■* 
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At  the  present  time  the  department  is  making  a  similar 
study  of  specimens  of  handwriting  of  pupils,  secured  from  a 
corresponding  test  given  in  May,  1917.  By  a  comparison  of 
results  any  improvement  during  the  past  three  years  will  be 
shown. 

For  details  of  the  investigation  in  1914,  see  School  Document 
No.  6,  1916. 

READING. 

A.     Silent  Reading. 

In  May,  1915,  the  department  gave  tests  in  silent  reading 
to  a  limited  number  of  pupils.  The  tests  used  were  the  Kelly 
Silent  Reading  Tests. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  children  tested : 


Grade  VIII 
Grade  VII 
Grade  VI 
Grade  V  . 
Grade  IV 

Total 


67 
26 
11 
11 
3 

118 


In  connection  with  this  preliminary  testing  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  the  exhibitions  of  oral  reading  which  were 
being  given  throughout  the  city,  the  department  began  to 
standardize  some  reading  paragraphs  for  the  various  grades. 
Teachers  selected  paragraphs  which  pupils  of  the  various  grades 
should  be  able  to  read.  Instructions  were  also  prepared  showing 
how  teachers  could  use  such  paragraphs  to  measure  the  improve- 
ment secured  in  reading  during  the  year. 

The  work  in  reading  is  only  in  its  preliminary  stages. 
Measurement  in  reading  involves  many  more  difficulties  than 
measurement  in  most  other  subjects.  The  limited  resources  of 
the  department  have  made  it  impossible  to  extend  measurement 
to  reading  as  rapidly  as  would  have  been  desirable.  It  did  not 
seem  wise,  however,  to  curtail  testing  in  subjects  where  measure- 
ment had  already  been  begun  until  such  testing  had  been  placed 
on  an  adequate  footing  and  standards  established.  The 
department  is  ready  now  to  go  ahead  with  measurement  in 
reading. 

For  preliminary  details  of  the  work  done  in  reading,  see 
School  Document  No.  18,  1916. 
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SPELLING. 

A.     Degree  of  Difficulty  of  Words. 

The  tests  in  spelling  from  year  to  year  have  been  prepared 

by  the  department.     The  purpose  has  been  to  standardize  the 

words  by  determining  their  degree  of  difficulty  for  children  who 

have  received  instruction  in  the  spelling  of  them. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  information  concerning  the 
scope  of  the  testing  in  spelling : 


Spelling 

Tests. 

May,  1915. 

May,  1916. 

May,  1917. 

70 

7,328 
8,960 
9,381 
9,432 
10,128 
9,747 

70 

7,633 
8,230 
8,936 
9,843 
10,432 
10,316 

*68 

Number  of  pupils: 
Grade  VIII 

t21 
7,292 

Grade  VII 

7,799 

Grade  VI          

8,726 

Grade  V                  

9,859 

Grade  IV               

10,574 

Grade  III                   

9,360 

Grade  II                         

9,402 

Grade  I                                        

2,803 

Totals           

54,976 

55,390 

65,815 

*  Grades  II  to  VIII,  inclusive. 


t  Grade  I. 


Through  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  words  which  children 
are  being  taught  to  spell  and  through  the  standardization  of 
words,  the  ability  of  Boston  children  to  spell,  as  shown  by  the 
results  of  the  May,  1916,  test,  was  about  20  per  cent  higher 
than  the  ability  of  children  of  corresponding  grades  in  eighty- 
four  cities  of  the  country. 

The  details  may  be  found  in  the  following  publications: 

School  Document  No.  8,  1914;  School  Document  No.  10, 
1915;  School  Document  No.  17,  1916. 

Educational  Standards,  February,  1916;  March,  1916; 
October,  1916;  March,  1917;  April,  1917;  October,  1917. 

ALGEBRA. 
In  May,  1917,  the  department  gave  its  first  standard  test  in  a 
high  school  subject.     The  tests  used  were  Rugg  and  Clark's 
Standardized  Tests  in  First-Year  Algebra.     The  test  has  to  do 
exclusively  with  abstract  work. 
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The  test  was  given  in  twelve  of  the  fifteen  high  schools  in  the 
city.  The  results  have  not  yet  been  tabulated.  This  test  was 
given  as  a  part  of  a  plan  for  testing  high  school  subjects,  which 
it  is  inappropriate  to  divulge  at  this  time. 

4.     Detailed  Studies  of  Administrative  Problems. 
Only  a  brief  description  can  be  given  here  of  the  studies  of 
administrative  problems  carried  on  by  the  department  at  the 
request  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

{1.)     High  School  Organization  and  Expenditures. 

This  study  was  prompted  by  the  financial  situation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1916.  The  original  budget  esti- 
mates for  Latin  and  high  schools  for  the  year  1916  were  $90,000 
more  than  the  amount  expended  in  1915.  The  total  amount 
of  money  available  for  high  school  purposes  during  1916  was 
onlj'^  approximately  $58,000.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  ascertain  in  what  ways,  if  at  all,  the  Latin  and 
high  schools  could  economize  without  seriously  sacrificing 
their  efficiency.  No  attempt  has  been  made  since  the  study 
was  completed  to  determine  the  financial  saving  brought  about 
as  a  result  of  the  study.  Undoubtedly,  the  recommendations 
materially  assisted  the  high  schools  to  live  within  the  amount 
of  money  available,  and  also  improved  their  organization.  A 
similar  study  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  to 
maintain  as  economic  an  organization  as  possible  in  Latin  and 
high  schools. 

For  details  of  this  study,  see  Bulletin  No.  VIII  of  the  depart- 
ment of  educational  investigation  and  measurement. 

{2.)  The  System  of  Budget  Making. 
In  September,  1916,  the  superintendent  instructed  the  di- 
rector to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  present  system  of 
making  a  school  budget.  A  comprehensive  report  was  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  superintendent.  As  a  result  of  the 
recommendations,  the  date  for  beginning  the  preparation  of  the 
school  budget  was  moved  forward  from  approximately  January 
10  to  December  1  of  the  preceding  calendar  year.  The  study 
also  showed  the  possibility  of  estimating  in  advance  fairly 
accurately  the  amount  of  money  likely  to  be  available  for  school 
purposes.  In  other  ways  the  previous  system  of  making  a 
budget  was  modified,  looking  toward  more  care  and  less  haste 
in  preparing  estimates  of  financial  needs. 
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(For  a  brief  statement,  see  Superintendent's  Report  for  1916, 
pages  6-13.) 

(3.)     Intermediate  Schools. 

Early  in  1917  the  superintendent  asked  the  director  to  assist 
Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  in  studying  the  local  school 
situation  with  a  view  of  extending  the  intermediate  school 
system  in  the  city.  A  detailed  study  has  been  made  of  the 
distribution  of  pupils  graduating  from  the  various  elementary 
districts  to  determine  the  possibility  or  practicability  of  offering 
ninth  grade  instruction  in  the  several  elementary  districts.  A 
study  was  also  made  of  schoolhouse  accommodations  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  present  buildings  could  accommodate  the 
ninth  grades,  if  educational  conditions  were  favorable  to  their 
accommodation  in  the  elementary  districts.  The  report  on 
this  assignment  is  partially  prepared  and  should  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  this  school  year. 

(4-)  Consolidation  of  Elementary  Districts. 
Following  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  educa- 
tors employed  by  the  Finance  Commission  to  make  a  study 
of  the  Boston  school  system  that,  for  purposes  of  economy 
and  educational  efficiency,  small  elementary  districts  be  aban- 
doned, the  superintendent  requested  the  director  to  make  a 
study  of  certain  sections  of  the  city  with  a  view  of  making 
such  consolidations.  Because  the  nine  elementary  districts  in 
South  Boston  have  suffered  large  reductions  in  the  number  of 
pupils  attending,  and  further,  because  two  vacancies  in  prin- 
cipalships  then  existed  in  those  schools,  that  section  of  the 
city  was  studied  first.  The  local  school  situation  in  South 
Boston  and  the  educational  advantages  of  uniting  districts 
there  were  described  to  the  School  Committee  on  two  different 
occasions,  but  the  policy  of  consolidation  was  finally  not 
approved  by  the  Board. 

(-5.)  A  Study  of  Salary  Schedules. 
In  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  salary  schedule  in 
Boston,  the  superintendent  asked  the  department  to  make  a 
study  of  salary  schedules  in  cities  of  the  country  correspond- 
ing most  nearly  to  Boston  in  size  and  local  conditions.  As  a 
result  of  this  request,  Mr  Arthur  W.  Kallom,  assistant  director 
of  the  department,  has  just  completed  a  study  of  the  salary 
schedules  in  twenty-seven  cities.     He  also  held  conferences 
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with  various  directors  and  principals  of  schools  with  a  view  of 
equahzing  salary  schedules  in  teaching  ranks  for  which  similar 
educational  qualifications  are  required. 

(For  brief  comment,  see  Educational  Standards  for  Decem- 
ber, 1917.) 


CONCLUSION. 

The  movement  for  the  scientific  measurement  of  educational 
results  is  only  well  begun  in  Boston  as  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try. The  above  outline  of  work  undertaken  to  date  by  the 
department  in  Boston  and  the  results  already  secured  from 
that  work  promise  much  for  the  improvement  of  education  in 
the  city.  It  may  also  be  said  in  passing  that  the  work  in  other 
cities  and  states  is  making  unmistakable  progress. 

The  nature  and  ramifications  of  the  movement  make  its 
progress  slow  but  nevertheless  sure.  The  movement  represents 
a  new  point  of  view  in  educational  practice.  The  success  of 
the  movement  depends  primarily  on  the  intelligent  acceptance 
and  approval  of  the  movement  by  the  teachers.  If  teachers 
are  successfully  to  adopt  the  new  point  of  view  into  their 
theory  and  practice,  they  must  be  thoroughly  informed  con- 
cerning it.    For  them  to  become  informed  takes  time. 

The  department  has  continued,  with  some  modifications,  the 
testing  work  in  arithmetic  which  was  being  carried  on  when 
the  department  was  organized,  and  has  extended  similar  test- 
ing to  other  subjects  as  rapidly  as  the  resources  of  the  depart- 
ment and  interests  of  the  service  would  permit.  The  depart- 
ment has  never  had  more  than  one  permanent  employee  at  a 
time,  the  others  being  assigned  without  change  of  rank  or 
salary.  The  best  interests  of  the  service  require  that  the 
department  proceed  no  faster  with  testing  work  than  the 
masters  and  teachers  can  make  intelligent  use  of  the  results. 

In  the  beginning,  masters  and  teachers  may  have  been 
somewhat  disturbed  by  the  feeling  that  the  results  secured 
from  the  tests  might  be  unfairly  used  against  them.  Masters 
and  teachers,  however,  no  longer  entertain  this  feeling.  They 
have  learned  that  the  results  are  considered  by  the  department 
wholly  impersonal.  The  department  only  secures  the  results 
and  leaves  it  to  the  assistant  superintendents,  masters  and 
teachers  themselves  to  make  such  use  of  them  as  seems  desir- 
able. The  department  has  made  every  effort  to  be  fair  to  the 
school  as  a  whole,  to  the  individual  teachers,  and  above  all,  to 
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the  pupils  who  are  tested.  (For  methods  of  carrjdng  on  the 
work  of  the  department  see  Superintendent's  Report  for  1915, 
pages  110-116.  See,  also.  School  Document  No.  22,  1917,  for 
ways  in  which  the  department  undertakes  to  assist  masters 
and  teachers  to  use  successfully  the  results  fm-nished  them.) 

The  above  description  shows  that  the  department  has  been 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  so-called  fundamental  sub- 
jects, viz.,  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  Syllabuses 
for  the  first  six  grades  have  recognized  the  desirability  of 
emphasizing  these  subjects,  and  also  the  necessity  of  defining 
a  reasonable  amount  of  material  to  be  covered  if  satisfactory 
results  are  to  be  secured. 

The  abundant  and  whole-hearted  cooperation  which  the 
department  has  received  from  masters  and  teachers  in  the 
formulation  of  its  plans  and  in  the  carrying  on  of  its  work  has 
made  the  introduction  of  scientific  investigation  and  measure- 
ment into  Boston  a  real  pleasure.  For  all  this  the  former 
director  is  profoundly  grateful.  It  is  his  wish  that  the  assist- 
ant director  now  in  immediate  charge  of  the  work  may  receive 
the  same  valuable  assistance. 

FRANK  W.  BALLOU, 

Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge. 
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LOCAL    SCHOOL    AUTHORS,    1916-17. 


Normal  School. 
J.  Mace  Andress: 

"Health  Education  in  Rural  Schools." — -American  Journal  of  School 

Hygiene.     March  and  April,   1917.     24  pages. 
"The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  the  Grades." — Riverside  Educational 
Monographs.     Houghton  Mifihn  Company.     Boston. 
Leonard  O.  Packard: 

"The  Decrease  of  Population  Along  the  Maine  Coast." — The  Geo- 
graphical  Review.    Vol.    II.     No.    5.     November,    1916.     Pages 
334-341. 
"Review   of   Brigham   and   McFarlane's   Geographies." — The   Geo- 
graphical Review.     Vol.  III.     No.  4.     April,  1917.     Pages  335, 336. 
William  L.  Vosburgh: 

"Final  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Mathematics  of  the  Pre-High 
School  Grades. " —  The  Mathematics  Teacher.  September,  1916. 
Pages  38-43. 

Brighton  High  School. 
Frederic  Allison  Tupper: 

"The  Heir  of  All  the  Ages." — Verse.  The  Journal  of  Education. 
Vol.  LXXXIV.  No.  15.  October  26,  1916.  Reprinted  in  the 
Brighton  High  School  hnp.     Vol.  XIX.     No.  3. 

"John  J.  Enneking. " — Sonnet.  Boston  Transcript.  November  22, 
1916.  Reprinted  in  The  Journal  of  Education.  Vol.  LXXXIV. 
No.  23.     December  21,  1916. 

"In  Memoriam,  William  Coe  Collar." — Reprinted  in  The  Tripod, 
Roxbury  Latm  School.  Vol.  XXIX.  No.  5.  Reprinted  in  the 
Memorial  Volume,  "In  Memoriam,  William  Coe  Collar," 
printed  for  the  Friday  Evening  Club,  Boston,  by  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany, 1916. 

Reprint  of  The  Boston  Gazette  of  March  12,  1770,  in  The  Boston  Tran- 
script, March  12,  1917.  Contains  contemporaiy  account  of  the 
Boston  Massacre. 

"The  Unreahty  of  Private  Views. "— Boston  Transcript.  April  2, 
1917. 

"An  Appreciation  of  George  H.  Martin." —  The  Journal  of  Education. 
Vol.  LXXXV.     No.  15. 
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Charlestown  High  School. 
Maurice  J.  Moriarty: 

Electrical  Construction  Work  Notes  —  Electrical  Review  and  Western 
Electrician.     Chicago,  Illinois  (as  follows): 

"Leaving  Air  Space  in  Mounting  Rheostats."  —  April  14,  1917. 
"Protection  in  Storage  Battery  Work."  —April  21,  1917. 
"Neat  and  Simple  Battery  Support." — April  21,  1917. 
"Putting  an  Electric  Lamp  in  a  Gas  Dome." — April  28,  1917. 
"A  Hack  Saw  Blade  as  an  Emergency  Brush-Holder  Spring." — 

May  26,  1917. 
"Blackening  Wrought  Iron  Electric  Fixtures." — May  5,  1917. 
"Emergency  Wire  Terminals." — May  12,  1917. 
"Replacing  an  Armature  Without  Damage." — June  9,  1917. 
"Tight  Crimping  of  Telephone  Cable  Rings."— June  23,  1917. 
"To  Preserve  Tools  from  Rust."—  June  30,  19l7. 
"Coal  Conveyor  Motor  Control. "— June  30,  1917. 

English  High  School. 
George  Hermann  Derry: 

Review  of  "French  Perspectives,"  by  Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant. — 

America.     New  York.     November  18,  1916. 
Review  of  "Du  TranscendentaUsme,  "  par  William  Girard. —  America. 

New  York.     February  3,  1917. 
Review  of  "The  Liturgical  Element  in  the  Medieval  Drama,"  by 
Paul  E.  Kratzmann,  Ph.  D. —  America.     New  York.     February 
3,  1917. 
Review    of    "Creative    Intelligence,"    by    John    Dewey. —  America. 

New  York.     May  5,  1917. 
"Bruno     and     Galileo." — Springfield     Union.     Springfield,     Mass. 

May  19,  1917. 
"A  Learned  Reply." — Springfield  Union.     Springfield,  Mass.     May 

23,  1917. 
"Faith     and     Practice." — Springfield     Union.     Springfield,     Mass. 
May  30,  1917. 
Carm:ton  E.  Preston: 

"What  is  Our  Aim?  " —  Educational  Revieiv.  New  York.  November, 
1916. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
William  H.  Cunningham: 

"Advertising  in  the  English  Class. "^ — English  Journal.     University 
of  Chicago.     April,  1917.     7  pages. 
LuDwiG  Fr.an'k: 

"Essentials  of  Mechanical  Drafting." —  Milton  Bradley  Company. 
Springfield,   Maes.     January,  1917.     132  pages,    1  page  preface. 
227  illustrations. 
Joel  Hatheway  w^th  Eduardo  Berge-Soler: 

"Elementary  Spanish  American  Reader." — Benjamin  H.  Sanborn 
&  Co.  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston.  1917.  Vol.  XIV.  460  pages. 
Illustrated.     Map  of  South  America. 
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Herbert  H.  Palmer: 

"My  Kingdom."     (Poem.)  —  Ediication.    Boston.    March,  1917. 

West  Roxbury  High  School. 
Esther  Willard  Bates  and  George  Lapiana: 

"Cristoforo  Colombo." — An  Italian  American  Play.  Published  by 
the  Women's  Education  Association.  Boston.  1917.  28  pages. 
Cover  illustration. 

Agassiz  District. 
William  F.  Miller: 

"  A  Survey  from  Within."—  American  School  Board  Journal.     Milwau- 
kee.   October,  1916.    Vol.  LIII.    No.  4.    Pages  16,  17. 
"Speed  vs.  Care." — Popular  Educator.     Boston.     June,  1917.     Vol. 
XXXIV.     No.  10.     Pages  586,  587. 

Edward  Everett  District. 
Leonard  M.  Patton:  ^ 

"An  Experiment  in  Eighth  Grade  Science." — General  Science 
Quarterly.    January,  1917.    Vol  I.    No.  2.    Pages  73-82. 

Harvard  District. 
Joseph  B.  Egan: 

Editor,  Educational  Standards,  the  Official  Exponent  of  the  Boston 
PubUc  Schools.    Boston.    1916-17.    Ten  issues. 

Hyde  School. 
Lillian  M.  Watts: 

"Valentines."    Ungraded.    New  York.    1917.    2  pages. 

"Natm-e  Study  for  March."    Ungraded.    New  York.    1917.    2  pages. 

"Teaching  Lesson  on  'The   Daffodils.'"      Ungraded.      New  York. 

1917.     2  pages. 
"Outline  for  the  Month  of  May."     Ungraded.     New  York.     1917. 

2  pages. 
"Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Special  Class."     Ungraded.     New  York. 

1917.     2  pages. 

Law^rence  District. 
Emma  J.  Ross: 

"Mon  Petit  Garcon." — -A  story  of  the  Early  Northwest  Explorers. 

Boston  Pilot.     July,  1916. 
"From  Lip  to  Lip." — -A  story  for  childi-en  on  truthfulness.     Boston 

Pilot.     August,  1916. 
"The  Recall."—  A  patriotic  daughter  of  France.    A  story  relating  to 

the  present  war.    Boston  Pilot.    November,  1916. 
"Our  Prayer."     (A  reUgious  poem.)  — Boston  Pilot.     August,  1916. 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Border." — ■  (A  poem.)     Dedicated  to  our  Border 

soldiers  of  1916.     Boston  Pilot.     July,  1916. 
"A  Cry  from  the  Heart." — A  Canadian  war  story.     Boston  Pilot. 

November,  1916. 
"Robert    Louis    Stevenson."      (A    poem.)  —  Cambridge     Standard. 

November  13,  1916. 
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"The  Heel  of  the  Stocking." —  A  serial  story  of  24  chapters.    Boston 

Pilot.     Commencing  December,  1916,  S  weeks. 
"A  Contrast."—  A  historic  tale  of  old  Boston.    Boston  Pilot.    March 

17,  1917. 

Mary  Hemenway  District. 
W.  Lawrence  Murphy: 

"Complementary    Subtraction." — Educational    Standards.     Boston. 

1917.     2  pages. 
"Reverse  Multiplication." — Educational  Standards.     Boston.     1917. 
2  pages. 

Prince  District. 
Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Elizabeth  Schneider:  • 

"The  Art  Music  Readers."— Book  II.  —  Atkinson  Mentzer  &  Co. 
Chicago,  lUmois.     1917.     216  pages.     Illustrated. 
Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Harry  Lawson  Harts  : 

"Song  Development." — The  White  Smith  Music  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    Boston.     1917.     64  pages,  music  and  text. 

Rice  District. 
Lincoln  Owen: 

"A  Work  Book  in  Arithmetic." — For  Grade  IV.     Mansfield     Print- 
ing Company.     Boston.     120  pages. 

Department  of  Educational  In\'estigation  and  Measurement. 
Frank  W.  Ballou: 

"Training  Normal  School  Seniors  in  Educational  Measurement." — 

School  and  Society.     1917.     Yo\.  V.     No.  108.     Pages  61-70. 
"Measuring  Boston's  Spelling  Abihty  by  the  Ayres  Spelling  Scale." 
—  School  and  Society.     1917.     Vol.  V.     No.  114.     Pages  267-270. 

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 
Florence  O.  Bean: 

"Elementary  Manual  Training." — Educational  Standards.     Boston. 
Vol.  III.     February,  1917.     Pages  11-13  and  16. 
John  C.  Brodhead: 

"Prevocational  Centers  for  Boys." — Educational  Standards.     Boston. 

Vol.  II.     November,  1916.     Pages  150,  151. 
"The  Academic  Coimse  in  Prevocational  Schools." —  The  Industrial 
Arts  Magazine.     Vol.  VI.     July,  1917.     Pages  265-267. 

Dep.vrtment  of  Special  Classes. 
Ada  M.  Fitts: 

"Special  Class." — Educational  Standards.     Boston.     September,  1916. 

4  pages. 
"The  Function  of  the  Special  Classes  for  Mentally  Defective  Children 
in  the  Schools." — Ungraded.     New  York.     May,  1917.     4  pages. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  OF   PARENTS   CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  BOSTON   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,   1917-18. 


Normal  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Public  Latin  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. . 

Girls'  Latin  School. 
Girls'  Latin  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Guy  H. 
Holliday;  secretary,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Hampson,  39  Park  Vale  avenue,  Allston. 

Brighton  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Charlestown  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dorchester  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

East  Boston  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

English  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association.         , 

Girls'  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
No  Parents'  Association.  ' 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
The  Parents'  Association  of  the  High  School  of  Practical^ Arts. — 
President,  William  F.   Kenney;    secretary,   Mrs.  Chester  F.   Darr,   1238 
Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 
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Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

RoxBURY  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

South  Boston  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

West  Roxbury  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Boston  Clerical  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Boston  Trade  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Continuation  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Abraham  Lincoln  District.     (City  Proper.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Agassiz  District.     (Jamaica  Plain.) 
See  Bowditch-Agassiz  Association. 

Bennett  District.     (Brighton.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Bigelow  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Bowditch  District.     (Jamaica  Plain.) 
Bowditch-Agassiz  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  George 
A.  Cowen;  secretary,  Mrs.  Sewall  C.  Brackett,  5  Warren  square,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

BowDOiN  District.     (West  End.) 
See  West  End  Parents'  Association. 

Bunker  Hill  District.     (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Chapman  District.     (East  Boston.) 
Chapman   Parents'    IjEagve.—  President,    Magnus   Ijarson;  secretary, 
Magnus  Larson,  157  Trenton  street.  East  Boston. 
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Charles  Sumner  District.     (Roslindale.) 
The  John  D.  Philbrick  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
Jean  P.  Nickerson;  secretary,  Miss  Bertha  L.  Palmer,  3  Rosemere  couit, 
Roslindale. 

Christopher  Gibson  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dearborn  District.     (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

DiLLAWAY  District.     (Roxbury.) 
See  Dudley-Dillaway  Parents'  Association. 

Dudley  District.     (Roxbury.) 
Dudley-Dillaway     Parents'     Association. —  President,     John     T. 
Donnelly;  corresponding  secretary,  William  McKenney,  78  Alpine  street, 
Boston. 

DwiGHT  District.     (City  Proper.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  District.     (Mattapan.) 
Edmund    P.    Tileston    Parents'    Association. —  President,    Oris    L. 
Beverage;  secretary.  Miss  A.  L.  Sullivan,  87  West  Selden  street,  Mattapan. 

Edward  Everett  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Elihu  Greenwood  District.     (Hyde  Park.) 

1.  Greenwood    Parents'     Association. —  President,     Miss    Agnes 
Barry;  secretary.  Miss  Helen  M.  Gidney,  Elihu  Greenwood  School. 

2.  Fairmount  Parent-Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Anthony 
F.  Hedolin;  secretary.  Bertha  A.  Sanderson,  Fairmount  School. 

3.  Trescott  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Nellie  M.  Howes; 
secretary,  Elsie  M.  Burgess,  Trescott  School. 

Eliot  District.     (North  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Emerson  District.     (East  Boston.) 
The  Emerson  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  James  H. 
Leary;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Jenny  W.  Cronin,  Emerson  School. 

Everett  District.     (South  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Francis  Parkman  District.—  Jamaica  Plain.) 
Francis  Parkman  Parents'  Association. —  President,  John  S.  Good- 
way;  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  J.  English,  17  Walk  Hill  street,  Jamaica  Plain. 
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Franklin  District.     (South  End.) 
Franklin-Rice  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Dr.  Silas  H.  Ayer; 
secretary,  Miss  Esther  G.  Barrows,  43  East  Canton  street,  Boston. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Frothingham  District.     (Charlestown.) 
Frothingham      Home      and       School       Association. —  President, 
Daniel  L.   Mahoney;  secretary,   Mrs.   John   Crotty,   10  Prospect  street, 
Charlestown.  ' 

Gaston  District.     (South  Boston.) 

Gaston  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Miss  Josephine  A. 
Powers;  secretary,  Miss  Mary  B.  Barry,  118  M  street,  South  Boston. 

George  Putnam  District.     (Roxbury.) 
George  Putnam  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Edward 
I.  Sawyer;  secretary,  Florence  J.  Keelan,  82  Thetford  avenue,  Dorchester. 

Gilbert  Stuart  District.     (Dorchester.) 
Gilbert  Stuart  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Sanford   Bates; 
secretary,    Miss    Mary    A.    Fletcher,   82    Granite    place,  East     Milton, 
Mass. 

Hancock  District.     (North  End.) 

No  Parents'  Association. 

Harvard  District.     (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Henry  Grew  District.     (Hyde  Park.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  District.     (Dorchester.) 
Henry  L.  Pierce  Parent-Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Dr.  J. 
H.  H.  Kelley;  secretary,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Wright,  58  Centre  street,  Dor- 
chester. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.     (City  Proper.) 

The  Boston  Educational  Association  for  Deaf  Children. — 
President,  R.  L.  Studley;  secretary,  R.  H.  Hallowell,  112  Water  street, 
Boston. 

Hugh  O'Brien  District.     (Roxbury.) 

Hugh  O'Brien  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  Jennie 
M.  Studley;  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  Hammett,  29  East  Cottage  street, 
Roxbury. 

Hyde  District.     (Roxbury.) 

See  Sherwin-Hyde  Parents'  Association. 

Jefferson  District.     (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

John  A.  Andrew  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 
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John  Cheverus  District.     (East  Boston.) 
The  John  Cheverus  Parents  and  Teachers'  Association. —  President, 
Frederic  L.  Owen;  recording  secretary,   Florence  E.  Crotty,  67  Winthrop 
street,  Charlestown. 

John  Winthrop  District.     (Dorchester.) 
John  Winthrop  Home   and  School  Association. —  President,  Mrs. 
George  Wardrop;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Julia  S.  Dolan,  537  Talbot 
avenue,  Ashmont. 

Lawrence  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Lewis  District.     (Roxbury.) 
Lewis  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Edwin  H.  Oliver; 
secretary,  Miss  Madeline  B.  Driscoll,  3  Michigan  avenue,  Dorchester. 

Longfellow  District.     (Roslindale.) 
Longfellow   Home    and   School  Association. —  President,    Richard 
Benson;   corresponding  secretary,    Viola    F.    Dickey,    71    Milton    avenue, 
Dorchester. 

Lowell  District.     (Jamaica  Plain.) 
Lowell    Home    and    School    Association. —  President,    Albert     B. 
Curtis;  secretary,  Miss  Susan  L.  Fitz,  Lowell  School. 

Martin  District.     (Roxbury.) 
•     No  Parents'  Association. 

Mary  Hemenway  District.     (Dorchester.) 
Mary  Hemenway  Parents'  Association. —  President,  W.  L.  Murphy; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Greeley,  10  Ainsley  street. 

Mather  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

MiNOT  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Norcross  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  District.     (South  Boston.) 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Parents'   Association. —  President. —  Edwin 
C.  Howard;  secretary.  Miss  Margaret  A.  Murphy,  645  Fifth  street,  South 
Boston. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District.     (Dorchester.) 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
Joseph  A.  Reddy;  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  McNaught,  186  Harvard  street, 
Dorchester. 
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Phillips  Brooks  District.     (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Prescott  District.     (Chariest own.) 
Prescott    Parents'    Association. —  President,    Michael    J.    Tierney; 
secretary,  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Flynn,  55  Baldwin  street,  Charlestown. 

Prince  District.     (City  Proper.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

QuiNCY  District.     (City  Proper.) 
QuiNCY  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Frederick  W.  Swan; 
corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Mary  Fitzgerald,  22  Francis  street,  Roxbury. 

Rice  District.     (South  End.) 
See  Franklin-Rice  Parents'  Association. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  District.     (West  Roxbury.) 
Robert  G.  Shaw  Parents'  Association. — •  President,  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  Swan;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Ivnight,  64  Stratford 
street,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Roger  Wolcott  District.     (Dorchester.) 
The  Roger  Wolcott  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
Henry  E.  Loring;  secretary,   Mrs.   Charles  E.   Little,   32  Deering  road, 
Dorchester. 

Samuel  Adams  District.     (East  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Sherwin  District.     (Roxbury.) 
Sherwin-Hyde   Parents'    Association. —  President,    Caspar    Isham ; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Minnie  T.  Wright,  33  Greenock  street,  Dorchester. 

Shurtleff  District.     (South  Boston.) 
Shurtleff  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.   James 
Hird;  secretary,  Miss  Alice  M.  Riley,  172  I  street.  South  Boston. 

Theodore  Lyman  District.     (East  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Thomas  Gardner  District.     (Allston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  District.     (East  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Warren  District.     (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 
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Washington  District.     (West  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Washington  Allston  District.     (Allston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

W^ELLS  District.     (West  End.) 
See  West  End  Parents'  Association. 

Wendell  Phillips  District.     (West  End.) 
West    End    Parents'    Association. —  President,   Cyrus    B.   Collins; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Laura  K.  Foster,  44  South  Russell  street,  West  End. 

William  E.  Russell  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  1917-18. 


I.     OFFICIALLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Boston  Head  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  ex  officio;  chairman,  Charles  W.  Parmenter;  secretary, 
Wallace  C.  Boyden. 

2.  Boston  Masters'  Association. —  President,  Franklin  B.  Dyer; 
secretary,  Lincoln  Owen;  executive  committee,  Louis  P.  Nash,  chairman; 
Florence  E.  Leadbetter,  Lillian  M.  Towne,  Peter  F.  Gartland,  George  W. 
Ransom. 

3.  High  School  Councils: 

Ancient  Languages  Council. —  Chairman,  Henry  C.  Jones,  Public  Latin 
School;  secretary,  Louise  Adams,  East  Boston  High  School. 

Commercial  Council. —  Chairman,  Arthur  F.  O'Malley,  High  School  of 
Commerce;  secretary,  Chester  M.  Grover,  Roxbury  High  School. 

English  Council. —  Chairman,  Maurice  J.  Lacey,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce; secretary,  Carolyn  M.  Gerrish,  Girls'  Latin  School. 

History  Council. —  Chairman,  Charles  T.  Wentworth,  Dorchester  High 
School;   secretary,  John  Haynes,  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Manual  Arts  Council. —  Chairman,  Grace  G.  Starbird,  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts;  secretary.  Ruby  G.  Allen,  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Mathematics  Council. —  Chairman,  Joseph  L.  Powers,  Public  Latin 
School;  secretary,  Annie  M.  Mulcahy,  South  Boston  High  School. 

Modern  Languages  Council. —  Chairman,  Alice  M.  Twigg;  secretary, 
William  P.  Henderson. 

Science  Council. —  Chairman,  George  A.  Cowen,  West  Roxbury  High 
School;  secretary,  Emerson  Rice,  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

4.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  School  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund. —  President,  John  W.  Regan;  custodian,  Charles  H. 
Slattery,  City  Treasurer;  secretary,  Florence  A.  Goodfellow;  trustee 
ex  officio,  Franklin  B.  Dyer;  trustees  elected  from  the  School  Committee, 
Frances  G.  Curtis,  Richard  J.  Lane,  Michael  H.  Sullivan,  Michael  H. 
Corcoran;  trustees  elected  by  the  association,  Caroline  E.  Nutter,  Lincoln 
Owen,  Abbie  G.  Abbott,  John  W.  Regan,  Loea  P.  Howard,  Lillian  J. 
MacRae. 

5.  Advisory  Council  on  Elementary  School  Books  and  Educa- 
tional Supplies. —  Chairman,  John  F.  McGrath,  Eliot  District;  secretary, 
Frederick  W.  Swan,  Quincy  District. 

6.  Intermediate  Councils: 

Council  on  Commercial  Work. —  Chairman,  William  L.  Anderson,  Dor- 
chester High  School;  secretary,  Elizabeth  Hiscock,  Henry  L.  Pierce  District. 
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Council  on  English. —  Chairman,  Malcolm  D.  Barrows,  English  High 
School;   secretary,  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  West  Roxbury  High  School. 

Council  on  History  and  Geography. —  Chairman,  William  H.  H.  Peirce, 
High  School  of  Commerce;  secretary,  Josephine  T.  Smith,  Abraham  Lincoln 
District. 

Council  on  Latin. —  Chairman,  Albert  S.  Perkins,  Dorchester  High 
School;  secretary,  Angela  M.  Pearce,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District. 

Council  on  Mathematics. —  Chairman,  Henry  M.  Wright,  English  High 
School;  secretary,  Annie  M.  Mulcahy,  South  Boston  High  School. 

Council  on  Science. —  Chairman,  Elmer  E.  Sherman,  Dwight  District; 
secretary,  Ralph  W.  Channel!,  South  Boston  High  School. 

Council  on  Modern  Foreign  Languages. —  Chairman,  William  B.  Snow, 
Enghsh  High  School;  secretary,  Leon  C.  Colman,  English  High  School. 

II.     COMPOSED  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  OF  BOSTON  TEACHERS. 

7.  Association  op  Teachers  of  Physical  Education. —  President, 
Bessie  W.  Howard;  vice-president  (office  open);  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Lulu  A.  Donovan. 

8.  Biological  Club  op  the  Boston  Normal  School. —  President, 
Mrs.  David  Cowell;  vice-president,  Laura  S.  Plummer;  treasurer,  Mary  E. 
Towne;  secretary,  Jessie  K.  Hampton. 

9.  Biology  Club  of  High  School  Teachers. —  President,  Elizabeth 
M.  Wood;  secretary-treasurer,  Mary  Shute;  executive  committee,  Elizabeth 
M .  Wood,  Mary  Shute,  Thomas  P.  Dooley. 

10.  Boston  Association  of  School  Principals. —  President,  Charles 
W.  Parmenter;  vice-president,  Joseph  B.  Egan;  secretary,  Joshua  Q. 
Litchfield;  treasurer,  Walter  J.  Phelan. 

IL  Boston  Cookery  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Mary  C. 
Mitchell;  secretary,  Jane  O'Brien;  treasurer,  Emeline  Torrey. 

12.  Boston  Educational  Society. —  President,  Eugene  M.  Dow; 
vice-president,  Irving  H.  Upton;  secretary,  S.  Walter  Hoyt;  treasurer,  Edwin 
F.  Field. 

13.  Boston  Elementary  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Julia  E. 
Sullivan;  first  vice-president,  Ellen  G.  Hayden;  second  vice-president,  Julia 
M.  Fitzpatrick;  recording  secretary,  Helen  M.  Connelly;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Esther  F.  Sullivan;  treasurer,  Anne  C.  McCormack;  directors,  Helen 
P.  Kelly,  Florence  A.  McDonough,  Mary  M.  Fitzgerald,  Isabel  C.  Furlong, 
Annie  E.  I.  Dixon,  Mary  C.  McMahon,  Margaret  M.  O'Brien,  Ehzabeth 
M.  McLaughlin,  Lillian  M.  Connors,  Mary  V.  Prendergast. 

14.  Boston  First  Assistants'  Grammar  School  Club. —  President, 
Margaret  A.  Nichols;  first  vice-president,  Julia  S.  Dolan;  second  vice- 
president,  Adiline  H.  Cook;  secretary,  Marietta  S.  Murch;  treasurer,  Ella 
M.  Donkin;  directors,  Nellie  M.  Porter,  Clara  B.  Cutler. 

15.  Boston  High  School  Masters'  Club. —  President,  Bertram  C. 
Richardson;  vice-president,  Chester  M.  Grover;  secretary-treasurer, 
Walter  F.  Downey;  executive  committee,  Francis  E.  Mason;  John  W.  Regan 
(resigned);  Stacy  B.  Southworth. 
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16.  Boston  Manual  Arts  Club. —  President,  Martha  Hall;  vice- 
'presiderit,  Mary  H.  Baker;  treasurer,  Sheba  Berry;  secretary,  Mabel  Alden. 

17.  Boston  Normal  School  Kindergarten  Club. —  President,  Mrs. 
Warren  H.  Gleason;  vice-president,  Nellie  S.  Morris;  secretary-treasurer, 
Margaret  B.  Beatley;  permanerit  corresponding  secretary,  Lucy  E.  Low. 

18.  Boston  Public  School  Nurses'  Association. —  President,  Marj^ 
G.  Kenny;  vice-president,  Katherine  FitzGerald;  secretary,  K.  Josephine 
Elhs;  treasurer,  Agnes  C.  Murphy. 

19.  Boston  School  Men's  Club. —  President,  Jeremiah  E.  Burke; 
secretary-treasurer,  Arthur  L.  Gould;  executive  committee,  Adelbert  H. 
Morrison,  Leonard  B.  Moulton,  Mark  B.  Mulvey,  James  E.  Downey, 
Clarence  H.  Jones,  John  J.  ConnoUy. 

20.  Boston  Sewing  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Bertha  M. 
Pattee;  vice-president,  Margaret  C.  Crane;  correspo7idi7iff  secretary,  Elizabeth 
L.  Rogers;  recording  secretary,  Aima  C.  Grimes;  treasurer,  E.  Marie  Lappen; 
auditor,  Evelyn  Lally;  directors,  M.  Lillian  Dunbar,  Helen  E.  Hapgood, 
Marguerite  S.  King,  Nellie  E.  Drew. 

21.  Boston  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Cora  E.  Bigelow;  first  vice- 
president,  Margaret  A.  Mahony;  second  vice-president,  Matilda  A.  Eraser; 
third  vice-president,  Ella  F.  Carr;  recordmg  secretary,  Mary  A.  McNaught; 
corresponding  secretary,  Eva  Z.  Prichard;  financial  secretary,  Agnes  G. 
Tarpey;  membership  secretary,  Katherine  C.  Coveney;  treasurer,  Elsie  M. 
Blake;  directors,  Viola  M.  Allen,  Bertha  M.  Pattee,  Annie  G.  Scollard, 
Caroline  W.  Trask,  Florence  P.  Donelson,  Madeline  B.  Driscoll,  Olive  A. 
Kee,  Anna  M.  Niland. 

22.  Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association. —  President, 
Augustus  H.  KeUey;  vice-president,  Murray  H.  Ballou;  vice-president, 
Katherine  K.  Marlow;  recording  secretary,  Jennie  F.  McKissick;  financial 
secretary,  Henry  C.  Parker;  treasurer,  Herbert  L.  Morse. 

23.  Club  of  First  Assistants  in  Charge. —  President,  Anna  M. 
Niland;  vice-president,  Mary  E.  Perkins;  recording  secretary,  B.  Louise 
Hagerty;  corresponding  secretary,  Mary  J.  Moore;  treasurer,  Mary  A. 
Rourke;  directors,  Charlotte  Rafter,  Florence  Cahill,  JuUa  G.  Leary,  Mary 
M.  Hoye. 

24.  High  School  Assistants'  Association. —  President,  Lotta  A. 
Clark;  first  vice-president,  Annie  L.  Bennett;  second  vice-president,  Harriet 
E.  Hutchinson;  secretary,  Lucretia'_E.  Berry;  treasurer,  Lillian  J.  MacRae. 

25.  Hyde  Park  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  James  C. 
Q\&rk&;  first  vice-president,  Caroline  H.  Mooar;  second  vice-president,  Frances 
E.  Brigham;  secretary,  Mabel  J.  Sedgwick;  treasurer,  M.  Frances  Thornton. 

26.  Lady  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Mary  E.  Perkins; 
vice-president,  Ameha  Watkins;  treasurer,  Katharine  S.  Haskell;  financial 
secretary,  Alice  C.  Ryan;  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Emery;  executive  com- 
mittee is  represented  by  a  teacher  from  each  district;  auditi7ig  committee, 
Mrs.  AUce  Robinson,  Josephine  Crockett;  investigating  committee,  Frances 
A.  Putnam,  Agnes  A.  Watson,  Katharine  S.  Haskell. 

27.  Masters'  Assistants'  Club. —  President,  Emma  F.  Jenkins; 
vice-president,  Lucy  W.  Eaton;  recording  secretary.  Flora  E.  Billings; 
corresponding  secretary,  Margaret  E.  Collins;  treasurer,  Lillian  W.  Frcscott. 
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28.  Sub-masters'  Club  of  Boston. —  President,  James  A.  Crowley; 
vice-president,  Elmer  E.  Sherman;  secretary-treasurer,  Frederick  J.  Murphy; 
executive  committee,  John  Carroll,  Clarence  H.  Jones,  Archer  M.  Nickerson, 
Roger  A.  Powers. 

29.  Boston  Pre  vocational  Academic  Assistants'  Club. —  President, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Bonney;  secretary,  Mary  E.  McCormack. 
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